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The Tombs of the Giants, and the Altars 
of an Early Faith. 

N undying interest 
attaches to that 
mysteriousorder 
of a forgotten 
architecture to 
which it is diffi- 
cult to give an 
altogether un- 
exceptionable 
name. If we 
say “ megalithic 
work,” we have, 
on the one hand, the difficulty to encounter 
that some of the most stupendous megalithic 
works known to be extant do not come 
within the province of which we speak ; while, 
on the other, much work of anything but a 
colossal type is included within its limits. If 
we say “rude stone monuments,” we beg the 
question. In the case of the most famous, and 
one of the most important, of the English 
examples, unmistakable traces of careful 
masonry, in the form of mortise and tenon 
joints, are known to exist; and it is, at all 
events, a sustainable theory that the main 
structures at Avebury, as well as at Stone- 
henge, were reared of wrought stone, and that 
the present rude irregularity of the giant blocks 
is due to the disintegrating influence of centuries 
of exposure to the weather. Nor do we see 
that it has anywhere been proved that the 
builders who could mortise together the tri- 
lithons of Stonehenge were unable to construct 
timber trusses that might roof much, or even 
the whole, of the area within a circular wall, 
of which the solid stone panels only are left, 
and left in a state of decay. Weare not assert- 
ing that so it was; but the negative is only 
supported ab ignorantia. “ Prehistoric re- 
mains,” again, is a term that will be objected 
to by those who argue that the mighty cells of 
Avebury were erected in a week by a victorious 
but illiterate army, as the memorial of the last 
of the twelve great battles fought by Arthur,— 
a theory, by the bye, which has the inconveni- 
ence of showing a retreat, instead of an advance, 
by the victor, after each battle. Even the very 
word “monument” may be demurred to. For 
how can those things be memorials, of which 
date, purport, origin, and mode of execution, 
are all alike hidden in the night of doubt? 
“ Palwolithic remains,” again, which seems to 
be almost an unexceptionable term, has been 
anticipated, by being referred to tools and 
weapons, rather than to buildings. Nor will 
any title be altogether adequate which fails to 
include those earthworks which, though in 
many instances their remains are rough, be- 
token in well-known examples an accuracy and 
finish in design and in execution, by the side of 
which the great railway embankments of our 
days seem the production of hasty bunglers. 

It is not, however, our present object to 
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dogmatise, or even to theorise. We wish to say 
a few words which may be of use, asthe French 
say, pour servir ; to point out the direction in 
which, as it seems to us, the preliminary in- 
quiries which may throw light on a difficult 
subject have yet to be made. And we desire to 
call attention to some of those most recent, and 
as yet little known, discoveries and observa- 
tions, the result of which can hardly fail to 
dissipate much of the assumption that is at 
present allowed to pass without question. 
Using, therefore, indifferently, the ordinary 
phrases of “rude stone monuments,” “ mega- 
lithic structures,” and the like, under the reserve 
before indicated, our first remark applies to the 
geological relations of these remains. We are 
not prepared, and we know no one who is pre- 
pared, to speak with anything like exhaustive 
knowledge on the point. So much is this the 
case that we hesitate to bring forward our own 
views, lest we should err by too hasty generalisa- 
tion. But we are sure that no genuine and un- 
prejudiced student of the subject can contradict 
us when we urge the importance of a geological 
survey of the existing cromlechs and their con- 
geners. By this proposed study we seek to 
ascertain three distinct sets of facts. First, we 
want to refer all structures of the kind to the 
sea level, by stating their elevation above it 
in each case. Secondly, we desire to ascer- 
tain the geological formation on which each 
such structure stands, and has apparently 
been erected. Are there any, for example, 
reared on later strata than the chalk, and if so, 
where, and on what precise beds? Thirdly, 
what are the lithological characters of the 
stones used, and whence have they been 
derived? Thus, at Stonehenge there are eleven 
stones of the inner circle which are locally 
called “blue stones.” They are portions of 
igneous rocks, none resembling which are found 
nearer than Cornwall or than Ireland. The larger 
blocks, forming the greater part of the ruin, are of 
a fine grit-stone, which has the local name of 
“garsen.” These stones are described as forming 
“a local deposit in the bottoms of the valleys 
between Salisbury and Swindon.” A clerical 
writer on Avebury evolved a theory that they 
were excreted from the chalk during the deluge. 
They form, however, objects of a distinctly 
recognisable lithological class, no trace of the 
natural occarrence of which is to be found in 
Wiltshire. Whence did they come? It is a 
question for the geologist to answer. That 
they were, at some remote period, borne on 
floes of ice, and dropped over the surface of 
what are now the Wiltshire downs, is one 
theory. And, so far as we are aware, it is the 
only alternative that has been offered to that of 
intelligent transport. As to their being scattered 
over the downs, the close localisation of the 
deposits at such places as the “Grey Wethers” 
and other localities near Marlborough, as well as 
the details of their positions, are so remarkable 








as to leave little doubt in our minds that we 


have in such spots the ruins of ancient towns. 
However that may be, a possible geological 
explanation of the presence of the stones, and a 
definite tracing of them to their native sources, 
are yet desiderata, in our total ignorance of 
which we are but ill prepared to start or main- 
tain a theory. The vast stones used for the 
celle at Avebury are 17 ft. or 18 ft. square. 
Were they dropped by melting icebergs at the 
spot, and none like to them dropped elsewhere ? 
If we are purely and simply ignorant, let us 
admit it. But let us not veil our ignorance by 
the use of such expressions as “ local deposits.” 

The next point on which we wish to insist is, 
that the subject is one far too vast to admit of 
any hasty generalisation as to time. The as- 
sumption that all these remains belong to one 
and the same epoch is not one to be lightly 
made. Proof is necessary, before such a state- 
ment can be accepted asa canon. As to that, 
indeed, we are about to adduce what we think 
must be regarded as proof of the truth of an 
opposite view. But be that as it may, we con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out that if it be 
possible to find a tribe of men who, at the pre- 
sent moment, are in the habit of erecting 
menhirs, dolmens, or any structures of the sort, 
we have yet to establish the fact of any con- 
nexion between them, either in blood or in time, 
and the builders of those giant structures in 
what are now the British islands, of which not 
even a name lingers to indicate the antiquity 
or the origin,—since such names as we have are, 
for the most part, what the philologist must 
regard as purely casual, and quite disconnected 
with any tradition of origin. 

The discoveries to which we refer have the 
unexpected result of connecting, if not the 
erection, yet certainly the veneration, of a 
hitherto little-known, though very large group 
of menhirs, dolmens, and the like, with a Semitic 
people, and that at a definite point of time; 
that is to say, some thirty-four centuries ago. 

In September, 1881, the attention of the 
Engineer officer commanding the survey of 
Eastern Syria was for some days wholly 
devoted to the wonderful rude stone monu- 
ments which he discovered in the district of 
Heshbon. West of Jordan none of these struc- 
tures exist, with the exception of a few in the 
barbarous, and never wholly Judaised, region of 
Galilee. It may be suggested that the account 
of the iconoclastic reform under Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxxi. 1), when the holy places and 
the pillars were destroyed, unmistakably indi- 
cates the destruction of the two classes of: 
structure known as the dolmens and the menhirs. 
Four words are used in the sacred text, which 
are translated “images,” “groves,” “high 
places,” and “altars.” The last two words.are,. 
Bamoth, which, according to Gesenius, is not. 
originally an Aramaic word, though he con- 
nects it with the Greek Bwyéc, and applies it to 
any sanctuary or fane, as well as to a height, 
and to a fortress or castle; and Mizebechoth, 
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“pillars,” or “things set upright.” These 
words (M02 and nnzid) are used in Numbers 
tT sie 


xxii. 41, and xxiii. 1; and the occurrence of the 
two megalithic forms of the dolmen and the 
menhir, thickly besprinkled over the mountain 
heights that correspond minutely with the indi- 
cations of locality given in the Book of Num- 
bers, is one of the most unexpected results of 
the recent exploration of Moab. We must re- 
fer to the quarterly statements of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for January and for April, 
1882. for the details, which are numerous and 
minute. The outcome of the discovery is, that 
those spots which are indicated in the sacred 
text as held specially sacred by the Moabites; 
as visited by Balaam for the purpose of exe- 
crating the Israelites (whose encampment might 
be observed from these mountain stations on 
the plain below), and of which the second is 
specially distinguished by the name of Bamoth 
Baal, are thickly spread with megalithic re- 
mains. These include seven distinct kinds, 
which it is instructive to compare with the 
classification of Mr. Fergusson. That gentle- 
man distinguishes five main groups of early 
monumental work,—viz. (1) tumuli, (2) dol- 
mens, (3) circles, (4) avenues, and (5) menhirs; 
and gives species, or subdivisions, of each. 
Captain Conder has distributed his discoveries 
into seven groups,—viz. (1) dolmens, or crom- 
lechs; (2) menhirs, or standing stones; (3) 
cubical stones, in circles or standing alone; 
(4) circles of rude stones; (5) rude pillars ; 
(6) cairns ; (7) disc stones. 

In comparing the two classifications we shall 
see that the omission of cairns by Mr. Fergus- 
son may be regarded either as an oversight, or 
as an expression of opinion that these rude piles 
of stones are, for some reason, not to be 
regarded as forming part of the rude stone 
system. The avenues, which form so important 
a feature in our English paleolithic works, are 
not mentioned as found in Syria. The rude 
stone circles may be regarded as humble 
examples of that mode of structure which 
assumes so much dignity at Avebury and at 
Stonehenge. A remarkable instance at Minyeh, 
30 ft. across, which is figured by Captain Conder 
(Quarterly Statement, April, p. 72), has an 
arrangement of the same kind as that of nave 
and chancel in the earliest Celtic churches, and 
should be compared with the Irish “double 
bee-hived cells” figured by Mr. Anderson in 
“Scotland in Early Christian Times.” The 
cubical stones form, as far as we are aware, a 
peculiarity of the Eastern, as compared with 
the Western, system. And the disc stones 
appear, at present, as another Eastern peculi- 
arity. 

Of these groups of structures the dolmens are 
the most numerous in Moab. “In Wady Hesbin 
there are 50; round Widy Jideid are groups 
which give a total of about 150. On the north 
side of the Zerka M’ain there is a large group, 
numbering some 150. At Mount Nebo there 
are only a very few, in connexion with a large 
stone circle and cairn.” In all, there are from 
600 to 700, divided into seven distinct groups, 
each occurring in the neighbourhood of fine 
springs, and of hill tops commanding an exten- 
sive view. The very name used in the Penta- 
teuch yet lingers on the ground. A remarkable 
menhir, 8 ft. high, 4 ft. 6 in. broad, and about 
2 ft. thick, which stands alone on a flat plateau 
on the north bank of the Zerka M’din, is still 
called Hajr el Mansib, or the erected stone, an 
Arabic name closely allied to the word before 
translated “‘ pillars,” or “ standing stones.” 

The occurrence of circles of menhirs, in 
which a single dolmen is interposed as if it were 
a door or cella, is another noteworthy feature 
of this remarkable group of monuments. And 
the term “El Mareighit,” or “the smeared,” 
which is still applied to the menhir circle by 
the Arabs, affords a lingering testimony to the 
rites of the ancient worship; whether, as in 
the case of the metzebah erected by Jacob, 
on which he poured oil (Gen. xxviii. 18), 
or as in that of the triple erection of seven 
metzeboths by Balak, on each of which 
Balaam shed the blood of a bullock and 
of a ram. Connected with this ancient rite 
we note the occurrence of cup-shaped hol. 
lows in some of the menhirs; the application 
of the name Hajr-ed-Dumm (stone of blood) 
to a cromlech in Galilee ; and the very frequent 
presence of basins, or hollows, in the table 
stones of many of the dolmens. Similar hol- 
lows are often formed in the surface of the 
rock itself, beside these monuments; and the 


frequent occurrence of these cup-shaped hol- 
lows in Palestine, which for many years puzzled 
the Survey party, may be thought to mark the 
sites of dolmens or menhirs which were de- 
stroyed according to the injunctions of the 
Pentateuch (Deut. xii. 3). It may be suggested 
that the prohibition to use an iron tool upon 
the altar stone (Deut. xxvii. 5; Exod. xx. 25; 
Joshua viii. 31) may have had reference to the 
pagan rite. Of the disc stones, one of 10 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, was pierced with a hole of 2 ft. 
diameter in the midst. Others were without 
any holes. 

Whoever raised the menhirs and dolmens of 
Moab, the history of the Bible, as illustrated by 
the recent discoveries of the Survey party 
under Captain Conder, assures us of the fact 
of their use as implements of worship before 
and at the time of the exodus. The removal 
of these monuments in Palestine, in obedience 
to the injunctions of the Law, is a fact hardly 
to be questioned. But the extraordinary range 
in time which is covered by the observance of 
this kind of stone worship is indicated by the 
fact of the lingering of similar erections and 
observances among the Arabs to the present 
day ; while, on the other hand, at the time of 
the exodus, the dolmens appear to’ have been 
spoken of in connexion with “the giants.” 

For it is only the Rabbinical pointing of the 
third or fourth century of our era which led St. 
Jerome to translate the Hebrew word WY, 
which occurs in the Book of Deuteronomy 
(iii. 11) by the Latin lectus, whence the English 
translators took the word “ bedstead,” although 
the word, recurring twice in the same way, is 
differently pointed each time. The word trans- 
lated “iron” is derived from a root meaning to 
transfix ; but a very closely similar word is used 
by the Talmudical writers to signify “ prince.” 
That “his vault was the vault of a prince,” 
or that it was a vault of rock, would probably 
be a better rendering of the sense of the phrase 
than that of the Vulgate. St. Jerome does not 
attempt a literal translation, for he omits the 
double use of the Hebrew word. However this 
may be, the mention made of the “remnant,” 
or, perhaps, more correctly, of the “eminence, 
of the Rephaim,” carries back the imagination 
to very ancient times. To say nothing here of 
the marvellous legends of the size and might of 
Og, King of Bashan, which are to be found in 
the Gemara of the tract Beracoth of the Talmud, 
sacred and profane literature both glance back 
to the early times of the Rephaim, Titans, or 
giants. For a dolmen, 12 ft. by 5 ft. 4in. would 
not be an out-of-the-way size. One was mea- 
sured at Amman 13 ft. by 11 ft. on the top 
stone. It had four large shallow basins formed 
in it from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in length, and about 12 in. 
deep, and channels led from the upper edge of 
the stone, which is tilted considerably out of the 


We do not wish to run any analogy to death, or 
to insist either on translation or on inference. 
But the lingering of the tradition of the giants 
amid these early forms of megalithic work 
seems to us to concur with much that is to be 
observed in our own country to indicate an 
origin for these structures disconnected with 
any races known to us to have dwelt amid 
their shadows, even if later peoples adopted 
the haunts of an ancient worship for the 
performance of their own rites. 

Let it not be said that this is a fanciful mode 
of approaching a serious subject. So far is this 
from being the case, that the known and indis- 
putable facts are more strange than the wildest 
fiction. We are, most of us, familiar from our 
childhood with the language of that ancient 


in the hands of our forefathers since the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; while it has been known, 
in its Latin translation, to the Catholic Church 
from the time of Constantine. From that Em- 
peror’s date to our own, neither pilgrim nor 
crusader, monk nor bishop, churchman nor man 
of letters, has been able to explain many of the 
topographical references with which the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophetic books are filled. A few 
English gentlemen, each, no doubt, happy in 
some theory of his own,—for who that took 
not enough interest in the subject to form some 
hypothesis would have devoted time and money 
to its elucidation ?—under the patronage of her 
Majesty the Queen, and the presidency of his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, drew together 
= the aim of collecting the hical 
information necessary to the full 

of the sacred text. The highly - 





scientific corps of the Royal Engineers, by the 


level, to one hollow in the centre of the table. | perf 


book which has been, in its actual English form, | dwelling- 
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consent of H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chiet 
furnished the surveyors,—who, by a curious 
coincidence that it may be permitted to mep. 
tion, were placed under the command of ap 
officer who is a descendant of the first Christian 
knight that was slain in the first Crusade, 
After seven of partially interrupted work, 
a map of P: in scale, in accuracy 
and in beauty, to the ce map of England, 
was given to Christendom. Within three yearg 
of its completion, and before the accompanying 
memoir was through the press, the same officer 
started on the survey of Eastern Syria. The 
air-drawn lines of the trigonometric survey 
were pushed over Jordan; and Bamoth 
“the top of on the field of Zephim,” 
and “the top Peor that looketh toward 
Jeshimon,” have been linked by the magic 
power of the theodolite with Kurn Sartabeh, 
Jebel Kuruntal, and the already surveyed 
mountains of Palestine. And there, on the very 
spot where the ancient soothsayer “lifted up 
his eyes, and saw Israel abiding in his tents 
according to their tribes,” are found circles, and 
dolmens, and menhirs that were the sacred 
places of a worship older than Judaism. Whether 
the altars erected by Balak are now standing, 
whether they took the form of dolmen or of 
menhir, of Bwydé¢ of earth, or of pyre of wood, 
and whether the seven stone monuments on the 
plateau above Air Minyeh may be actually 
one of the groups of seven erected by Balak, 
may be in doubt. But that the Bamoth Baal 
now photographed by Lieutenant Mantell were 
existing and venerated in the time of Moses, 
there seems no room for even the shadow of a 
doubt. The very translation of the Hebrew 
words is identified by the Survey. 

That this is a great gain both to Biblical 
explanation and to Oriental archwology there 
can be no dispute. We have not now room 
to enter into the fascinating subject of the 
light which Oriental, and notably Indian, study 
throws on the symbolism of the dolmen and of 
the menhir. But there is quite enough in the 
Pentateuch, and more than enough in the 
Talmud, to confirm the indications hinted at by 
Captain Conder. Of the connexion of the cairn 
with the worship of Nebo, or Mercury (akin 
to the Terminal God of Western nations), no 
student of the Talmud can be ignorant. The 
symbolism of the menhir is not now for the first 
time to be insisted on. What will be most fresh 
to many English archeologists is the connexion 
now suggested between the dolmen, the arca or 
chest, and the plain cubical stone, as the sym- 
bols Sof Allat, Venus, Diana, or the great 
mother-goddess, the Bona Dea of the West. 
And it is not without interest, as bearing on the 
subject of the vast range in time over which 
the rites practised on the dolmen and menhir 
sites range, that while there is a record of the 
ormance of human sacrifice in Moab as late 
as the date of the Moabite stone (2 Kings iii. 27); 
and while the seven altars of Balak are closely 
connected with the rites of the worship of 
Chiun, Saturn, or Moloch, to whom human 
sacrifices were offered, such an amelioration of 
the ancient ferocity that may be thought to 
have been originally associated with the menhir 
had occurred by the date of the exodus that on 
the supreme occasion of the sacrifice of Balsam 
we hear of no blood being shed but that of 
bullocks and of rams. ee 
It is not, of course, our purpose to insist that 
all dolmens were shrines, or that all menhirs 
were either idols or altars. Rather should we 
suggest that around the primary form of the 
Ark and of the Pillar gathered praying-places, 
and tombs, and shrines; or even treasuries and 

i But that the central ideas of 
the dolmen, the menhir, and the cairn were 
those of a very ancient religion, which (little 
though it be the ordinary European) 
is yet living an in India ; that these 
traditions connect the ancient astrological wor- 
ship, the rite of human sacrifice, the licentious 
orgies of Baal Peor, the Babylonish worship 

Herodotus, the Paganism over 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS. 


When first, not long since, the conception 
of the Museum of Decorative Arts was made 
known in Paris, the universal opinion expressed 
was in favour of the immediate formation there 
of a Museum resembling our South Kensington 
Museum, and Paris, which already boasts so 
many choice collections of works of art, fairly 
had to admit that she possessed no such insti- 
tution as that we owe in such great part to the 
energy of one who has only within a few weeks 
died, full of honour, Sir He: Cole. Reflec- 
tion has since shown our neighbours that to 
attempt such a scheme was out of place ; the 
authorities have determined to confine them- 
selves solely to the speciality of ‘“ Decorative 
Art” in its bearings on the so-called art-manu- 
factures of the country. With this view, an 
innovation has been introduced by the forma- 
tion of a yearly exhibition held at the same 
time, and, though separate, in the same building 
as the annual Salon, and devoted entirely to 
the productions of decorative art. This year’s 
Exhibition brilliantly opens the series, the suc- 
cess of which we sincerely trust may lead on 
our side of the Channel to a companion institu- 
tion. As with our neighbours, our artists are 
turning their attention more than ever,—or 
rather only as they did in the past,—to the 
subject of decorative art, which can ill be 
shown in our existing picture exhibitions, while, 
in an entirely different direction, the impetus 
given to the production of decorative objects 
of every nature has already called forth, and is 
daily calling forth, fresh artistic talent that 
requires encouragement and formation. 

This first exhibition of the decorative arts 
boldly embraces almost all the existing types of 
decorative art. Here we see exhibited a large 
number of decorative panels by some of the best 
known painters,—important works intended for 
public buildings, such as M. Carolus Duran’s 
colossal ceiling, painted at the request of the 
Government, for the Palace of the Senate at the 
Luxembourg, and shown here in the position it 
will occupy, with a companion canvas for the 
same building by M. Robert Fleury,—both im- 
portant works, which, however open to criticism 
they may be, belong to a school of decorative 
art the traditions of which are still kept alive 
abroad by magnificent commissions such as 
these. M. Gervex exhibits a number of the 
important decorative paintings for the mairie, 
or town-hall, of La Villette, for which, in the 
competition referred to by us at the time it was 
held, he showed himself so ably fitted. To 
display both M. Carolus Duran’s ceiling and 
that of M. Gervex, it may be mentioned 
that the old-fashioned plan of a mirror 
has been wisely adopted. Round the rooms 
in which these paintings are exhibited, are 
furthershown the original chalk and other studies 
made for the completed works. M. Mazerolles, 
the talented painter of the ceiling of the Thédtre 
Frangais, is wellrepresented, as also M. Régamey 
and M. De Nittis, while M. Galland, Professor 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, whose name and 
work are not unknown in London has, every one 
will be glad to see, left at the exhibition the 
mass of picturesque and masterly sketches, 
chalk studies, and decorative designs which 
last year formed so conspicnous a feature in the 
museum. In an adjoining room is a large 
piece of modern tapestry executed by Messrs. 
Bracquenie, for, if we mistake not, the Hétel de 
Ville of Brussels, and which, produced in that 
home of the taj -weaver’s art, shows us 
that if the glories of the past cannot be 
equalled, its traditions have not been allowed 
to die out. In this same room there are 
numerous other designs for the loom, some of 
Belgian, some of French origin, more than 
amply sufficient to rouse in our Royal Tapestry 
Works a spirit of emulation which should pre- 
serve them, we trust, from the fate which has 
befallen the South Kensington School of Mosaic. 
Surrounded by a large number of pictures, all 
what we call a decorative 
character, M. Géréme’s grand bronze figure of 


the Roman gladiator, — the 
painter from Tis familiar sitare of * Pollice 
Verso,”—shows, what sculptors have been ever 
ready to admit, how successfully a painter, 
when he is a true artist, can excel when he 
takes the modelling-tool and chisel in hand. 


The section devoted to dra of decorative 
architecture, if not > in taste very 
French, acco: to our ish ideas, still not 


unfitly displays one of the most important 


branches of the decorative arts which the exhi- 
bition isintended to encourage; a word, too, isdue 
to the introduction of photographs of executed 
works. Among the drawings not the least in- 
teresting is that which shows the whole interior 
construction of the colossal figure of Liberty 
which M. Bartholdi, the sculptor, is setting up 
in the workshops of MM. Gaget and Gautier, 
to be placed in a year or so on Bedloe Island at 
the entrance of New York Bay. To the designs 
for the potter and ceramic artist, arranged on a 
special screen, a similar remark to that passed 
on the architectural drawings is applicable; 
they represent another important branch of the 
decorative arts, and as such have not been 
omitted from the exhibition. 

A case is devoted to the display of a number 
of specimens of purely artistic jewelry. The 
gold and silver damascene work, were it not 
that the Spaniards have still retained the art, 
would certainly give to the French the first 
place as revivers of one of the most exquisite 
of all the forms of decorative art. There are 
several other specimens of similar refined and 
truly artistic work (among these a sword-hilt of 
chiselled steel) such as it seems the French 
alone can produce. 

A room in the Exhibition has been specially 
set aside for the display of a number of modern 
objects of decorative art of the choicer nature, 
works in crystal, ivory, gold, silver, and bronze, 
and very rich is the general effect; it is, how- 
ever, difficult for the cultivated eye, and 
especially, we suspect, that of the English 
visitor, to be entirely satisfied with this result 
of so much expenditure and undonbted talent. 
The French are equally aware of the fact, and 
it is in a measure to correct and sober the taste 
of their skilful industrial artists that these 
exhibitions have been instituted. 

It cannot be said that there are wanting the 
choicest examples for study, from the delicate 
Classic terra-cotta figures from Tanagra side by 
side with the scarcely less fragile lekuthot, the 
choicest products of the Greek potter’s art down 
to the Japanese drawings of Hoku-sai, with all 
the intermediate representations of art, Classic, 
Christian, Medizval, Renaissance, and Deca- 
dence ; Northern, Southern, Eastern, and 
Western; and each just in sufficient quantity 
not to bewilder the mind, but to furnish the 
student characteristic examples of each period 
of art. 

As one enters it is impossible to overlook the 
huge cast of the wonderful door of the great 
Buddhist Tope of Sanchi, a generous gift of the 
South Kensington Museum, which is farther 
represented in the Exhibition by a loan of some 
valuable Persian metal work. On the landing, 
in several cases, are displayed a number of 
exquisitely illuminated Persian manuscripts 
from the library of Firmin-Didot, models of a 
decorative art that perhaps possesses no rival 
for colour, suggestiveness, and simplicity. In 
the first room are gathered a collection 
of Ttalian Renaissance bronze works,—models, 
again, in their style of decorative beauty, only 
surpassed by the large and important collection 
contributed by M. Gréau, of Classical and 
Gaulish works in metal,—a gathering of rare 
and beautiful objects which we remember to 
have seen and spoken of at the time they 
were first exhibited some years ago in Paris. A 
Roman bronze car, or, rather, the fragments 
pieced together on a wooden foundation, is a 
rare specimen of Classic decorative art; it was 
found near Ismid, on the Sea of Marmora, 
where it is known that Diocletian lived, and it 
is supposed to have belonged to that emperor. 
By the side of this delicate work, a collection of 
Gothic wood carvings, among them a quaint 
and early rood and arare carved cak-chest, 
with figures in costume of Chaucer’s time, 
reveal a very different aspect of the industrial 
artistic creative power. 

The space at our disposal, already largely 
encroached upon, permits us only a hasty men- 


tion of the collection of fans, the Gobelins | requ 


tapestry, the modern Limoges enamel, the 
funda stained glass, by no means creditable ; 
and the specimen of Salviati mosaic work, not 
efficiently represented, considering the deco- 
rative value of the material. Messrs. Powell 
have presented the Museum with a collection 
of specimens of their beautiful work, which 
holds well its place beside a case of real Venetian 
glass; but two other English firms, well known 
for their artistic productions, we regret to see 
but insufficiently represented. Messrs. Doulton 
should follow the example of Messrs. Powell, 





and present to the Museum a’ collection’ of 


specimens of their very characteristic stone- 
ware, which would not only do honour to our 
country, but extend more than at present is the 
case the fame of their very creditable products. 
As it is, the well-known Lambeth potteries are 
only represented by a frame of tiles, which is 
somewhat ignominiously placed in a corner. 
Messrs. Minton, again, are represented by only 
one plate, and that not by any means a good 
specimen of their work. Before concluding, 
notice is due to the large and interesting collee- 
tion of decorative designs executed by Giulio 
Romano for the Duke of Mantua, contributed 
by Mr. J. C. Robinson. 








THE FUNERAL TENT OF AN EGYPTIAN 
QUEEN. 


Unpver this title, Mr. Villiers Stuart, the 
author of “ Nile Gleanings,’ a book which we 
noticed on its appearance some time since, has 
published another volume of notes on and illus- 
trations of things Egyptian.* The subject thus 
indicated only occupies a portion of the volume 
to which it gives its title. The remainder is 
occupied with remarks on the ids of 
Dashoor, Meidoum, and Sakkarah, and other 
miscellaneous observations upon Egyptian an- 
tiquities. But the subject from which the book 
is named constitutes: its main interest, as it 
concerns an unusual relic of Egyptian work, 
and the author here gives the first published 
drawings and description of it. 

This was part of the relics discovered at 
Deir el Bahari a few months since, in the 
corridors of pyramids containing about forty 
royal mummies of kings, queens, princes, and 
princesses, and some thousands of articles of 
various kinds, which had been previously dis- 
covered and in part “looted’’ by the Arabs for 
sale to the Europeans, before the latter dis- 
covered whence these treasures came. A 
strange and pathetic incident is related by the 
author, on the authority of an eye-witness, as 
accompanying the removal of these relics to 
Cairo. The mummies were conveyed across the 
Nile to Luxor, and then placed on board a 
steamer for conveyance to Cairo. It appears 
that numbers of native women appeared on 
both banks of the Nile, as the boat started 
down the stream, wailing and lamenting, after 
the manner of Eastern mourners ; the men also 
accompanied them, firing muskets, a custom at 
Arab funeral processions. We are so little ac- 
customed to connect in our minds the down- 
trodden populace of Egypt of to-day with the 
great races whose monuments are of ench in- 
terest to us now, that it is almost startling te 
be told of this unexpected outburst, as it were, 
of a consciousness of past greatness which 
seems to have been excited by the removal of 
the remains of the ancient Egyptian monarchs 
from their long resting-place. 

Some interesting details about the mummies 
and other objects brought away at the same 
time we must pass over, to mention the object 
which is foremost in interest. This was the 
canopy or funeral tent of Queen Isi em Kheb, 
of which Mr. Stuart offers to the public the 
only drawings yet taken. The tent he describes 
as “a mosaic of leather work, consisting of 
thousands of pieces of gazelle hide, stitched 
together with thread of colours to match. The 
edges are neatly bound with a pink cord of 
twisted leather, sewn on with stout pink thread ; 
each colour is a separate piece, no one section 
bearing two colours; thus each square of the 
chessboard - patterned stool on which the 
gazelles are kneeling is a distinct morsel stitched 
to its neighbour. The whole work is, in fact, a 
mosaic, and is the only example yet discovered 
of what may be called ancient Egyptian 
tapestry.” The material, though according to 
Mr. Stuart its colour is wonderfully well pre- 
served, considering that it was contemporary 
with Solomon, is so fragile from age that it 
ires the greatest care in hazdling, and at 
the date of the writing of the author’s remarks 
it had not been exhibited to the public in con- 
sequence. He was allowed to have it spread 
out on the floor of a private room for a whole 
day, in order to sketch the details and make 
notes of the colour. The tent or canopy, for 
the latter is the more correct name for it, con- 
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gists of acentral panel, 9ft. by 6ft., divided longi- 
tudinally into two sections, on either side of the 
centre line, the two halves thus formed being 
treated quite differently, one consisting of a 
powdering of circular floral ornaments on a blue 
ground, the other of a succession of conven- 
tional representations of vultures with out- 
stretched wings, treated in that bold conven- 
tional manner in which the Egyptians so well 
applied the form of a wing as an ornamental 
feature. Between these vulture emblems are 
bars of ornament with a row of circular flowers 
similar to the powdering on the other side, and 
on each side of the centre panel is a flap with 
emblematic devices, kneeling harts, ducks (ap- 
parently), and a lotus ornament arranged much 
like the Greek honeysuckle ornament, spreading 
each way from a centre. These emblems are 
separated from the centre panel by a strong band 
of stripes and a continuous ornament of repeti- 
tion which is common in Egyptian work, and 
looks something like the repetition of the con- 
ventional drawing of an elongated vase or flask, 
repeated in close succession. Each side of the 
canopy appears to have been closed by a vertical 
hanging piece, ornamented only with large 
chessboard chequers in red and green; at least, 
we gather from the illustration that these por- 
tions are in reality the perpendicular sides of 
the canopy, though, for convenience of illus- 
tration, they are drawn in the same plane as the 
rest. The whole fabric, the author tells us, is 
22 ft. 6 in. in length and 19 ft. 6 in. in width 
over its extreme dimensions, and covers a space 
of 201 square feet of leather. The author 
assures us that the greatest care has been 
given towards reproducing correctly, in a large 
chromo-lithograph, the original colouring. 

One or two ef the emblems are, as far as we 
remember, unusual; in other respects the de- 
sign is in keeping with the general character of 
Egyptian design, but the manner of its execu- 
tion is a novelty, and the whole is a most in- 
teresting and effective piece of work, for the 
delineation of which Mr. Stuart deserves the 
thanks of artists and archwologists. There is 
other matter of interest in his book, which is 
largely illustrated with outline copies, chiefly 
from bas-reliefs, some of which are so likely to 
be injured or destroyed that a record of the 
facts of the designs may prove of double value. 
The author writes in an easy, chatty manner. 
which, though pleasant to read, rather suggests 
the idea that some of his conclusions have been 
arrived at in an equally easy manner, and that 
he is, like another English writer of greater 
celebrity, a little too sure. But of the value 
and interest of his delineation of the “funeral 
tent” there seems to be no doubt, and it isa 
very interesting and charming incident in Egyp- 
tian archeology. 








THE INFLUENCE OF RITUAL ON 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. E. Expon Drank, in commencing his 
paper on this subject, read before the last 
meeting of the Architectural Association, 
observed that it was very good and gratifying, 
in these days of general architectural licence, 
to revert to first principles. It was likewise 
good and refreshing, when weary with the 
‘effort to discriminate between the many-spired 
and Gothic-windowed buildings put up by our 
too numerous Protestant sects and the Esta- 
blished Church of the land,—involving very 
‘much mimicry,—to perceive the aims of a 
‘section of the members of the national church, 
which aims were the assertion of a ritual, the 
reverent carrying out of that ritual, and the 
beautifying and adornment of church buildings 
.8o as to enable Christians to know a church 
when they see one. In fulfilment of Mr. 
Burges’s counsel in his Essay on Art and Religion, 
@ great many of the clergy had got into the 
habit of keeping their churches open all day, 
and had discovered that people took more 
interest in what they saw every day of their 
lives than in what they saw only once a week. 
Mr. Street wrote of the artists of the Middle 
Ages :—“‘ They were men who had a faith, and 
hearts earnestly bent on the propagation of 
that faith,” and, he questioned his readers, 
" Have we less to contend for, less faith to 
exhibit, or less sacrifice to offer than they?” 
Surely not. The Ritualistic movement was 
one which pervaded not the clergy only; it 
seemed like a call from the more y- 


minded of the Church’s members to open all 


those “silent sepulchres” which bristled on all 
hands with their spires and pinnacles,—to drive 
out the spirit of sleep pervading and holding 
in unmeaning silence those empty and mouldy 
halls for six days of the week, and to let 
in the breath of life,—to let human 
sympathies be allied with the principles 
of worship, and to allow of the combination of 
artistic with spiritual aspirations. When we 
referred to the origin of Christian ritual in the 


rites of the Tabernacle of Moses, we could {i 


observe at the same time the assimilation in the 
plan of their churches of the general arrange- 
ment of the Divinely-appointed type. Whether 
it was adopted from perception of it as a key 
or type, or whether the earliest Christians 
approximated the Jewish form and plan in order 
not to offend the Jewish converts, it was not 
easy to affirm. As to liturgical acts or rites, 
we learned from St. Chrysostom that every 
festival had its appointed services and set 
prayers, psalms, and lessons. The ancient 
Gallican liturgy which St. Augustine found 
used in England was well known to have come 
from Ephesus, where St. John spent the latter 
half of his life,—not from Rome. The develop- 
ment of the liturgy in England through slow 
centuries, and its eventual almost general 
acceptance in the form of the Sarum Breviary 
and Missal of A.D. 1085, witnessed wonderful 
advances in church architecture simultaneously 
going on, and that same liturgy, with occasional 
emendations, continued in use during the pro- 
gress of ecclesiastical art and architecture to 
the attainment of their climax. Referring to 
the Decorated period, Paley exclaims: “ This 
was the glorious age of church architecture. 
It was the climax beyond which Christian art 
was never carried, though all that riches, 
devoted piety, and sublime talents could effect 
was done to sustain its consummate excellence. 
It followed the universal law, and having once 
reached perfection began gradually to decline.” 
And soon followed the revisal of the Sarum 
use. The Genevan party succeeded in getting 
altars removed by royal injunction in the thi 
year of Edward VI. ; still, after the storm was 
past, the rubrics of Elizabeth and Charles II. 
deliberately ordered that the ornaments of the 
churches were to remain the same as in the 
second year of Edward VI. Paley, in his 
admirable allegorical story of ‘The Gothic 
Restorers” showed that from the time of 
James I. to Charles I. rood-screens were erected 
in new churches, and where the old screens 
had been destroyed or removed. The number 
of Jacobean or debased screens he had seen 
was avery interesting token of this Catholic 
practice by the Reformed Church, and “in 
several instances,” he adds, “I have seen 
Jacobean doors added to existing screens.” 
Even Wren’s churches always had screens, and, 
in truth, till within the last hundred years t 
were scarcely everomitted. (See the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Leeds, for an example of 
one of the time of CharlesII.) After referring 
to the strife as to Church matters which cha- 
racterised the days of the Stuarts and of the 
Commonwealth, the period of exhaustion and 
apathy which succeeded being but the natural 
sequel to such turmoil, the lecturer went on to 
say that he regarded the general tendency of 
the Ritualistic movement in the Church of 
England as beneficial in promoting those higher 
aspirations after art and beauty, as well as for 
religion, manifested in a few typical churches. 
It was, he said, quite possible to be a fervent 
religionist, while no enthusiast in art. On the 
other hand, it was quite possible to make a god 
of Art, and to study it without any to 
the living soul, which, as Ruskin said, Reli 
gave toit. A church architect ought to bea 
true Churchman. Mr. Street wasan eminently 
stanch Churchman, and we could not but be 
impressed with the religious sincerity he put 
into all his church work. There was no trifli 

or mere fancifulness, but the double witness of 


profound knowledge and power, with profound | rail 


faith, in all the churches he had the i 
to complete. The Church of St. agda- 
Pegg games 88 was an instance. i 
e emblematic meaning ado the 
early Christians in their buildings. ore he Mbcone 
said that the adoption of the basilicas for their 
worship in the first place might have had, and 
no doubt did have, some influence on the 
in succeed- 





coincided with Christian views, and had been 
generally retained a's the present day, 
Again, the plan of cross had, from the 
earliest times, found favour, and no wonder, the 
twofold division and treatment of nave and 


decoratively - 

Church Militant and ie Gime Triumphant. 
Another noticeable piece abe Sms was the 
i clination of the chancel i 


uarter of the churches in England in his day, 
a which was intended to symbolize the inclina- 
tion of our Saviour’s head on the cross. Having 
cited other examples of this kind, the lecturer 
referred to ecclesiastical sculpture and decora- 


tion, co: ing with the art of the cata- 
combs. As art deve in Christendom the 
more beautiful the and painting, the 


vestments, shrines, and furniture of ourchurches, 
became. After referring to the symbolism of 
grotesques, &c., the lecturer proceeded :— 

Amo the many churches built for the 
High Church or Ritualistic party, let us refer 
to just one or two nearest us and familiar 
to most of us. Let us take All Saints’, Mar- 
garet-street (Mr. Butterfield’s), St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Paddington (Mr. Street’s), and St. 
A ine’s, Kilburn and St. Peter’s, Vauxhall 
(Mr. Pearson’s). In plan they vary according to 
circumstances. eross form is only notice- 
able in Mr. Pearson’s two; an ambulatory only 
in that of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn; no rood- 
screens, but a screen wall and a light orna- 
mental screen or rail, are observable. The 
number of steps varies, I believe, in each one. 
I will also refer to two churches by Mr. Burges 
at Studley and Skelton, and to the interior of 
the Guards’ Chapel at Wellington Barracks, St. 
James's Park, by Mr. Street, as imens of 
thorough church decoration embodying a vast 
amount of symbolic meaning and truth. Here 
let me remark what fine scope is opened out to 
the architect in the re-introduction of the 
ambulatory and its use for processions. Pro- 
cessions in the olden days meant a choir move- 
ment, marshalled by the sacristan. The origin, 
according to Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, may have 
been an imitation of the heavenly bodies,—the 
courses of the stars, revolutions of the seasons, 
and, more immediately, the ancient on 
dances. A procession is ive, an 
as it formerly was, headed ‘by the clergy, to 
implore divine grace on the fields, or round 
cemeteries and cloisters to point to our last 
home, was full of meaning,— 

“Hark! From the little village below us the bells of 

Priests St eee es nig paced ion come forth and 

kneel on the arid plain.” 

Mr. Deane then went. on to describe the 
churches alluded to as follows:—In entering 
St. A ine’s an impressiveness arrests US, 
to be found in but few modern churches,—& 
i which affects us in a wholesome 
manner. We feel we can breathe, whilst our 
eye is charmed with the beautiful vista from 
end to end. This same spaciousness it appears 
to have been his effort to produce in St. Peter’s, 
Vauxhall, but the style is rather ag it. 
But we see it again ifested in his church 
in Red Lion-square, in which the continuous 

i arcade, which _— 7 
itself give a somewhat pai verticality, 
w rt relieved by  cngie Miuies vaulting 
of the , in which the vertical lines of the 
shingle shafts cross and branch out in the 
in ribs. Note how this verticality is tied 
lines of the gallery which 
ree one toe ere the bare 
and also brings into reli : 
ment of the east and west ends and gables. 
As to plan, that of a Latin cross,—the napa 
forming the arms,—we enter near the west a 
by a north or south porch, and are confron 
by the font, which is centrally raised 
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the nave-aisles round the sanctuary, which is 
made use of in I am informed 
that on certain days, when all the children of 
the guild join in procession, the whole available 
space,—that is, the aisles and »—are 
simultaneously filled. The serpentine motion 
or progression, with musical accompaniment, 
must have a fine effect. Whether the con- 
venience of the clergy in passing round to the 
south chapel, or the use for processions, dictated 
this arrangement, the reservation of ambulatory 
space for the circumscribing the place of highest 
mysteries in procession of song suggests fruitful 
reflection. At present there is no rood-screen 
or screen-wall; but in many particulars the 
church is not yet complete. 

In 8t. Peter’s, Vauxhall, we find no ambu- 
latory, and the font is placed in the south-west, 
under the tower, but the position is emphasised 
by the treatment of the coloured glass that 
lights the xe omg Entering by a west 
door,—over which, in the tympanum of arch, is 
sculptured Christ in a vesica ptscis sending forth 
the reapers,—our eye ranges from the nave 
vaulting to the richly-treated apse to sanctuary, 
with broad bands of colour decoration in figure 
treatment under the triforiuam, and which is 
carried round over the nave arcade, Scenes from 
the Passion are in the apse, but the nave spaces 
are not yet filled in. There is a rich reredos in 
marble and porphyry, gilt mosaic nimbus con- 
taining a cross and emblems of the four 
Evangelists, with a rich dossal on either side. 
pe — oe Bed see one of Mr. Pearson’s 
churches completed in ev respect, includi 
a oe ry 4 as one pros 

e studies the position and meaning of every- 
thing he designs and places in his pa bag 

St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington,—Mr. 
Street’s,—impresses the visitor with the 
religious feeling which the decorative treat- 
ment breathes forth. Beautiful and complete 
from end to end, its impressiveness inspires the 
desire for worship. The plan, evolved out of 
an economising of space, possesses no apparent 
arrangement to which we could attach any 
special symbolic meaning. The rise to the 
chancel floor of five steps is effective and 
marked. The sanct: floor is laid with 
encaustic and enamelled tiles and marble imme- 
diately within the rails, the width being divided 
into three large circles, each of rich colour and 
design, of many diminishing concentric circles. 
Entering by a north or south porch,—the west 
end of nave—lower story,—is a threefold 
arcade, under the southernmost arch of which 
is the baptistery. The nave itself is of six 
bays, with triple clearstory lights over the 
arcade, surmounted by a continuous m- 
vaulted roof. Commencing at the west end, in 
the circular light over the west windows is 
represented in stained glass Christ in glory, 
with worshipping angels, the lower lights being 
filled in with figures representing the Te Deum. 
be aisle ame windows are filled in with 
of our early saints. seul 8 
of the prophets, the Podstes ed ches & tee 
Old Testament, are placed over the frieze of 
the arcade, the circular sunk panels in spandrels 
containing scenes from the Passion of Our 
Lord, reminding one somewhat of the stations 
used by the Romanists, but significant in their 
Progress towards the chancel. Over the chancel 
arch, in three i 
crosses. 
nave roof the heads of saints and in 
the panels are all turned looking eastwarda.” A 
rich alabaster dado runs round the chancel and 
diapered ; in this are seven sunk white marble 


position and design of eve figure subj 
whether in sculpture or a8 or in the oat 
decoration. How boldly positive and masculine 
the treatment throughont, yet, withal, what 
extreme delicacy and refinement is seen in every 
detail! St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead, is a 
church I wished to describe, but time does not 
permit, though the church is well worthy of 
close study. 

The Guards’ Chapel is a new interior to a 
barn-shaped shell of Greek form, and con- 
spicuous from its look of forsakenness. Enter 
the doors, and you are confronted with the most 
elaborate and consummately-decorated church 
interior in London, perhaps in the kingdom. 
The treatment in Byzantine character lent to 
the author a scope and opportunity for colour 
which he has used with wonderful results. 

All Saints, Margaret-street,—Mr. Butter- 
field’s,—another well-known Ritualistic church, 
is richly decorated, but has less of symbolic 
meaning contained in it than those I have 
mentioned. A nave, with equal north and south 
aisles, forms the body of the church. The 
baptistery is placed in the south-west corner of 
the aisle, but surrounded with a handsome 
wrought-iron grille, surmounted by a pendent 
cross. 

Mr. Burges’s church in Studley Park, for the 
Marquis of Ripon, and his memorial church at 
Skelton to Mr. Vyner, who was killed by the 
Greek brigands, are beautiful structures,—the 
first about three miles in a direct line east and 
west with Ripon Cathedral, amidst beautiful 
scenery ; and the latter about four miles the other 
side of Ripon. ‘Both are somewhat similar in plan, 
that of Studley being hexagonally apsed ; each 
has a south porch and a tower and spire,— 
Skelton on the north side, and Studley at the 
west end. They are not Ritualistic churches, 
but are illustrative of what a profuseness of 
deep thought and suggestiveness is offered to 
the intelligent mind surveying the decorative 
treatment. The formeris morecomplete. The 
plan is a nave and equal aisles. Ineach church 
the baptistery is placed on the left of the visitor 
as he enters the south porch,—+.e., the south- 
west angle or corner of the aisle. The organ 
fills, in Studley church, one of the nave arches ; 
in Skelton it is likewise on the north side of the 
nave, against the chancel arch, but one step to 
the chancel, without the screen wall. At the 
outset, just on entering the chancel at Studley, 
is the text, in mosaics, “ We will go into the 
house of the Lord; our feet shall stand in thy 
gates, O Zion,” and this seems the key of the 
decorative treatment. Approaching up the 
gangway between the choir-seats, and extending 
along before the sanctuary, we have represented 
in the floor, in marble mosaics, the following 
subjects :—The Tower of David, the Golden 
Gate, the Temple, the Dolorous Arch, the Tomb 
of the Virgin, Gethsemane, Golgotha, and 
the Holy Sepulchre, all reminders of the 
sorrowful Passion. But entering the sanc- 
tuary,—the pavement of which is also in 
rich marble mosaics,—a winged cherub con- 
fronts us, with flaming sword, guarding the 
entrance to Paradise, which is here beautifully 
and touchingly portrayed in delicate and dainty 
rose tints on a white ground. We have the 
Tree of Life diapered over it, ee a: 
continuous range of mountains all round, wi 

the four rivers which watered the garden 
flowing round at the base immediately against 
the wall. Circled and in cinquefoil, in each 
angle is a figure of a man pouring out water 
from a vessel, —emblematical of the source 
of the four streams. The carved figures on the 
end of the choir-benches are Solomon and David. 
The sanctuary and chancel are in two bays, the 


























































lozenge-shaped panels, con the “Six 
Days of Creation vo the Rest” | latter with an ordinary wagon-vault, the former 


carved in low relief. Over this border is aj developed from the square into a dome; the 
broad band diapered with hexagonal sunk | four drels having, on carved brackets, 


span P 
panels, containing in coloured mosaics sub- | sculptured and gilt figures of angels with trum- 
. ie pets, holding hes the four winds. The dome, 


in three tiers of trefoiled canopies or panels, 

ts in the lower tier martyrs, and above, 

the angelic host with musical instruments. The 

crown of the vault is blue with gilt stars. The 

richly-traceried windows represent scenes from 

the Apocalypse, Sees and skilfully ar- 
itioned. 

e Frac a church decorations are less com- 
plete, the floor being of tiles at present. The 
east window of five lig ts contains scenes from 
the Passion and Christ in glory with the lic 
host ; windows in the north and south of 
the chancel, scenes from the Old and New Tes- 
the reredos is carved and sculptured in 

represent- 


denial, &c. 
windows, which are filled with stained glass i 


two tiers of subjects, representing scenes from 
Our Lord's life, from iis ontiviipiee His passion 
and resurrection. The pacerie J ys 


ing prophets, and in the centre the Adoration of 
the Magi. Over the chancel arch, on the west 
side, is sculptured in high relief the twelve 
apostles with Christ in a nimbus or vesica piscis ; 
the west window (wheel), Christ enthroned in 
glory, with the different callings or states of 
men worshipping around. On the outside are 
four fi sculptured, representing the four 
ages of man,—youth, manhood, old age, and 
death; over the ‘south porch in the gable, 
Christ the Good Shepherd; and over the east 
window, Christ in a vesica piscis, showing the 
print of the nails in His hands, in the Resurrec- 
tion. In the font-cover is a carved figure of 
John the Baptist; and carved in the font, 
panels with figures representing the four ages. 
The beautiful white stone used in these 
churches sets off to advantage the severe sim- 
plicity of Mr. Burges’s moulded work, in 
the case of Skelton telling beautifully in the 
marble gallery and pulpit. 

In conclusion, the lecturer urged the adoption 
of advice given by Mr. Aitchison recently,— 
“Decorate up to the presence that fills the 
house,”"—and with regard to a church his 
hearers would know what that meant. Above 
all, he said, let the idea of life, and not of pitiful 
hopelessness or unintelligent meaninglessness,—- 
of freshness and cheerfulness, not of death and 
doom, breathe from the surroundings of the 
worshipper. Moreover, let architects study 
harmony between the worship, ritual, and its 
place of celebration. 

A brief discussion ensued, in which the 
President (Mr. Aston Webb), Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
Mr. W. H. Wood, Mr. Stannus, Mr. Sirr, Mr. 
Cresswell, and Mr. H. W. Pratt took part, and 
the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Mr. Deane for his paper. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue last meeting of this Association for the 
present session was held on Friday, the 2nd 
inst., Mr. Aston Webb, President, in the chair. 


The Association Travelling Studentship. 


The Chairman announced the result of the 
competition for the Architectural Association 
Travelling Studentship. The judges (Messrs. 
A. W. Blomfield, M.A., H. Walter Lonsdale, 
and T. H. Batterbury) {reported that of the six 
competitors who had sent in drawings, one was 
disqualified owing to his drawings being incom- 
plete. After examining the drawings of the 
remaining five competitors, they had awarded 
the Studentship to Mr. William Alfred Pite, 
whose drawings they deemed to be excellent ; the 
second prize (5/.) was awarded to Mr. Fredk. 
H. Tullock; while the drawings submitted by 
Mr. Arthur Sidney Haynes were placed third. 

Mr. E. Eldon Deane then read a paper on 
“The Influence of Ritual on Church Architec- 
ture,” portions of which we print in preceding 
columns. ‘ 

Before the meeting closed, the scrutineers of 
the voting-papers presented their report, in 
accordance with which the Chairman announced 
that the following gentlemen had been elected 


Officers for Session 1882-3. 


President.—Mr. Edward G. Hayes. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. Cole A. Adams and 
R. C. Pi 

Commitice.—Meusrs. F. T. Baggallay, A. J. Gale, 
T. Garratt, J. A. Gotch, E. B. I’Anson, C. R. Pink 
R. E. Pownall, G. R. Redgrave, H. Stanuus, and 


Aston Webb. 
Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. 


ssistant-Treasurer.—Mr. Alfred Conder. 
7 oo Ag, F. E. Eales and W. H. Atkin 


*Librarian.—Mr. H. W. Pratt. 
Assistant Librarians.—Messrs. R. L. Cox and W. 


Solicitor.—Mr. Francis Truefitt. 
Auditors.—Messrs. F. H. A. Hardcastle and 


W. F. Huxley. 
Registrar.—Mr. Thomas H. Wateon. 


On the motion of Mr. Douglass Mathews, 
seconded by Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, a hearty 
vote of thanks was given to the retiring Presi- 
dent, Mr. Aston Webb, for the very able 
manner in which he has fulfilled the duties of 
his office during the past year. 


——— 
ee 


Conversazione of “ The Institute.’’—The 








President and Council of the Institute 
of British Architects have i invitations 


for a conversazione, to be held at the South 





Kensington Museum on Friday, the 16th inst. 
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VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 


Awonce the foreign artistic books of the season, 
mentioned by us nct long since, M. Guiffrey’s 
volume on“ Antoine Vandyck” merits certainly 
a special place, as being the latest and so far 
the most complete life—supplying a mass of 
information, much of which is entirely novel,— 
of an artist “whose works,” as Walpole has 
well said, “ are so frequent in England that the 
generality of our people can scarce avoid think- 
ing him their countryman.” Vandyck’s life, 
inceed, during ita most active period, is 80 asso- 
ciated with the interesting and unfortunate 
court of Charles L, the houses of our nobility 
contain so many of the master’s portraitse,— 
portraits that went to the homes they at present 
occupy straight from the easel of the painter,— 
that Walpole, it mast be admitted, was justified 
in his remark. It has been calculated that 
there are over 350 portraits by Vandyck exist- 
ing in our country, and almost all produced in 
the ten years that preceded his death in 1641.* 
It did not require the retrospective exhibitions 
which of late years have been held, or such 
works as that of Lord Ronald Gower, to reveal 
to us the wealth of Vandyck portraits which 
our nobility own. For two centuries the en- 
gravers, both English and foreign, have been 
busy repeating the graceful beauties and the 
refined courtiers of English “society” in the 
firat half of the seventeenth century. 

Of Van Dyck’s iife and work, M. Guiffrey’s 
volume may undoubtedly be said to be the most 
trustworthy source of reference we now possess. 
Many discoveries have been made since the days 
of Walpole, of Smith, of Carpenter, and of 
Waagen. The Belgian writers have not neglected 
80 interesting a stady as that of the life of their 
great countryman; and Italy,—from the study 
of whose painters he gained so much of his facile 
powers and brilliant colouring,—with the writers, 
too, of France, where Vandyck has so many 
admirers,—have largely contributed to the 
general stock of information; while the re- 
searches of Mr. Sainsbury have thrown much 
important light on the lives of Rubens and his 
pupil. The two latest acquisitions to our know- 
edge of the life of King Charles’s court-painter 
we owe to France, in the volumes of M. Michiels 
and of M. Guiffrey ; but M. Michiels’s somewhat 
too enthusiastic and brilliant work of last 
season on “‘ Vandyck and his Papils” is this 
year almost superseded by the more sedate and 
appropriate study of M. Gaiffrey. In no work 
yet published on Vandyck could the information 
here gathered be found arranged in a more 
methodical manner, or more in accordance with 
our modern views on the requirements of bio- 
graphy. In addition to the literary and artistic 
value of the volume, the author has prepared a 
most invaluable list, or rather catalogue raisonné, 
of the 1,192 pictures by Vandyck which are 
known to be at present in existence;+ this, 
coupled with an exemplary index, and a large 
number of well-chosen illustratiens, consisting 
of etchings, phototypes, and woodents, certainly 
constitute M, Guiffrey’s volame, a rich acqnisi- 
tion to the artistic literature of the generation. 
There are still many obscure points to be cleared 
up in the life of Vandyck, but with the aid of 
M. Michiels and M. Guiffrey the leading features 
can now be clearly traced, many details being 
filled in, thanks to the recent discovery in the 
library of the Lonvre of a long known bat 
never published MS. by an anonymous writer, 
who, having gathered in the last century in 
Belgium mass of information relating to the 
painter, had, by circumetances now unknown 
< a been prevented from printing his intended 
study. 

Into the incidents of Vandyck’s early life it is 
not our intention to enter, although modern 
research has shown us that the older biograpbers 
are singularly incorrect. We see Rubens so far 
from feeling a jealous rivalry of his young pupil, 
befriending him in every way, receiving him as 
an honoured guest at the superb palace in the 
Place de Meir which the princely painter had 
built, and where young Vandyck acquired, 


* There is an anecdote, not bell 
Willism IV. on being asked ‘uaes aaron 





— known, of 
British Institution some of his Vandycks, replying that if 
he was never again troubled to bare his wal's for the exbi. 
bition he would fill their rooms with Vandycks, which he 
did, At Windsor alone there are twenty-two Vandycks ; 


the Earl of Clarendon owns tw -three 
Bedford seventeen; at Petworth go oe eee ~! 
Bienbeim, Wentworth, and Warwick Castle. there are 
twenty-seven ; at Althorp, at Bothwell Castle, at the Duke 
teers, bw elsewhere, there are numerous others 

‘a rt ‘ ” 2 "i 
eusueeten talogue Raisonné (1831), contained only 


amidat the refined existence of his master and 
the society he abont him, his taste for 
the courtly life for which his grace of person 
and manner 80 ly fitted him. It is 
worthy of notice that Vandyck’s first visit to 
our shores (in 1619) was through his introduc- 
tion by Rubens to the Countess of Arundel, and 
the Windsor portrait of James I. is probably of 
this time. It may further be worth noticing 
that the story of young Vandyck’s escapade 
at Saventhem, which, on the very suspicious 
authority, we believe, of Honbraken, has been 
repeated unflinchingly by all subsequent bio- 
graphers, is now singularly shorn of its some- 
what romantic interest. The fascinating young 
peasant girl of the legend, Vandyck, it would 
appear, sought in marriage and was refused, 
the lady, for such she was, dying,—s0 curiously 
do long lives connect us with the past,—in 1701, 
when Queen Anne was on the throne. As for 
the famous picture of the St. Martin, it was a 
local commission, a fact which is proved by 
authentic documents. . 

Of Vandyck’s stay in Italy, important as was 
its influence on his character and his style of 
painting,* its chief connexion with the painter's 
stay in England may be said to consist in his 
introduction to the society of the numerous 
English noblemen who, in accordance with the 
fashion set by the art-loving Lord Arundel,— 
whom, by the way, Rubens called “the evan- 
gelist of modern art,”—were already commenc- 
ing to make Rome a fashionable winter resort. 
Vandyck, while in Rome, indulged to the full 
his courtly tastes, and the pittore cavalteresco, 
as he was styled, mortally offended his more 
boorish countrymen and brother painters, who, 
at the timo, formed quite an important colony 
in the Papal city. His acquaintance with a 
number of our wealthy and art-loving nobility 
was, for the rest of his life, to render him 
anxious to settle down on our shores, though 
many years were to elapse before he was able 
to carry out his dream. His return to Antwerp 
and his want of success, his second visit to 
London (1627),—a sad failure, for Lord Arandel 
his patron was out of power (Buckingham being 
at the moment the favourite),+ have all been 
told before. With his return to his native 
country success, however, was to visit him; and 
it was from this active period of his life that he 
was to be traneferred a third time to London, 
where now a brilliant reception awaited him. 
Since his last visit the unfortunate Buckingham 
had fallen and Lord Arundel was in favour. 
Charles, temporarily relieved from the anxieties 
of politics by the dissolution of his Parliament, 
and resting in the calm that preceded the 
terrible storm of the middle of the century, was 
free to indulge in his refined tastes, and it was 
surrounded by a court of artists, cultivated 
noblemen, and savants, that Vandyck found the 
king, who was henceforth to be so royal a 


patron. 

ib aon bp on his arrival { waa lodged with one 
of Lord Arundel’s protégés, Edward Norgate; 
the king, however, we have evidence,—OCar- 
penter has printed the original docnment,— 
soon entrusted Inigo Jones with the task of 
providing fit accommodation for the painter. It 
was no easy matter; the long-disused convent 
of Blackfriars was, however, found suitable, and 
here, for the rest of his life, Vandyck lived in a 
style which his biographers have all dilated 
upon, The king came constant’y to visit him, 
charmed with the princely manners and the 
princely life of the master whose portraits he 
admired without flattery. Vandyck at length 
had realised his dream. Three months after his 
arrival (Jaly 5, 1632) he was knighted, the king 
presenting his favourite painter with a gold 


chain, which he prized to the last. V; 8 
activity during all this period is Pes mi 
only by the aid of the most skilfal pupils could 
he have possibly produced the number of por- 


* M. Guiffrey has juced in his vol 
most interesting rots wate Vanigek tisom ‘the I British vy 
Museum and the Chatsworth collections), in which 
young painter shows how especially he studied Titian ; 
sketches being very rough (Pensieri di Titiano he 
them), but the arrangement of colours 
eg seg Lond lodged country: 
n visit to on Vand 
gate a in Drary le.” Gelaorp ay keeper 
} 's pictures, at bis house used to meet a choice 
sey Bobeninn”acbomen sd tia 
wi some e 
Vandy ck owed his call yoo one Porter -} Sree ond 
king an “ Armida and ”* by Vardyck, which so 
greatly Oh 
the invitetiea het thee 
on an 
played on Charles’s envoy at Brussel 
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tion direct from the lips of Vandyck’s iutimate 
friend, Sir Kenelm Digby,—at the time he was 
Papal court,—we 

commenced 


Such a system was absolutely necessary to meet 
the exigencies of his numerous sitters. He 
painted Lord Strafford’s it no less than 
ten times, while of his faithful friend, Lord 
Arundel, there are seven existing portraits. De 
Piles,t whose informant was the collector, 
Jabach, who had sat to Vandyck three times, 
gives us some even more curious information 
relating to Vandyck’s method of prodacing his 
portraits. “He never worked more than an 
hour at a time on each portrait, either sketobing 
it in or finishing it, his clock telling him the 
hoar, when he would rise and bow to his sitter, 
implying that, for that day, he required them 
no more. After this, a servant came aud 
changed his brushes and set a new palette, while 
the painter was receiving a new sitter, with 
whom he had made an appointment. He thus 
worked at several i in one day. After 
having rapidly sketched in a it in the 
position which he desired, with black and white 
chalks, on coarse grey , the drawing was 
reproduced on canvas by his pupils, the dress 
being painted from the costume sent specially 
with that view. The hands he copied from 
models.”{ Well might old Jubach be astonished 
at the rapidity of the pai , whose care in his 
earlier days he reme so well; but when 
he ventared to remind the maéstro of the fact, 
he laughingly informed him that in the past he 
was working for his ion, while now he 

was working for his a 
The extravagances of the painter 
“And you, Sir 





several other Bellori was born ia 
bag a oe ” Paris, 12mo., 1708; 
translated into as “* The alton 
ke,” m 1748 5 hie dole des nthe 
(ee Famed no tsar Bs” 
his 
That this method was adopted by Vendyek aly 
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two masters who 
time ix the little 








Windsor) of “Calamny and Innocence.” Every} Vandyck, as we have sai a or 

one who has visited the Dalwich will sinnipiekindeath ake seat ne tag 
remember the beautifal picture by Vandyck of | married, at the desire of the king, to the beau- 
the Lady Venetia stretched on her death-bed, a/tifal young Maria Rathven, the original of the 
faded rose,—poetic symbol,—slipping from her ing portrait which Bolswert’s brilliant 
fair fingers. There were not wanting those who | burin has rendered so familiar. The story of 
hinted that Sir Kenelm, who loved his wife to|the Ruthven family is a romantic one, and M. 
per wy sas hea pe a hastened the sienones han nats inted to seize the opportunity 
end o auty by mical vote a whole i 

to increase her charms, Nor hes scandal failed Sie shan eae 


noble Scottish family, whose misfortanes were 
to attach the name of the handsome painter, | certainly touching. But Vandyck’s years 
who, as Sanderson has quaintly put it, was the| were counted. We find him, a few months 
first ae shan yo sa tn gener tot agate death, visiting Paris. In England 
romance,”’—an art w ly was to continue | t itical hori thickening wi 
in .the next geveration,—with the names of yo Pag os 


ation storm that was rising. Vandyck had his 
several others of his aristooratic sitters. Of his | old friend, Lord Strafford, ae os the scaffold, 
affection for Lady Stanhope, there is ample | and many of his patrons ruined; he had sought 
documentary evidence,—not of the breach-of.|in France a new home, but without success; 
promise character, it is trae,—but sufficient to 


Poussin had jast retarned from his sta 
establish the fact. The story of the painter’s|in Italy. Only a short time before Yonkers 










































































































































THE PRODUCTION OF STSEL. 


Or all the metallurgical indastries, the most 
rapid progress in late years appears to be that 
of the two forms of steel that are most in 
demand at the present time,—Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel. The issue of an elaborate 
report by the British Iron Trade Association 
proves fully how great the growth has been, 
and, put into comparative tables, the extent of 
the prodaction in the whole of the great dis- 
tricta may be very easily defined. The table 
below gives the total production for the years, 
and in the districts named, of Bessemer steel 
ingots,—the crude form of Bessemer steel :— 








liaison with the beaatifal Marguerite Lemon,— | death he wrote to M. Chavigny a letter (dis- 1878, 1881. 

the original of the superb portrait at Hampton | covered but a short time since, and published, Ler Sows: 
Court,—is hist rica, and the affection the beauty we believe, for the first time by M. Guiffrey*), a = ib aoe sag eyes 
bore him may, we think, be jadged by the in which there is a sad expression of his grow- North East Goast 74007 |... 264.986 
heart- broken vezation of the lady on hearing of | ing feebleness and desire to return to his house Laneashire......... 139,663 ...... 227,465 
Vandyck’s marriage, at the king’s instigation, | in England,—* Come je me troive de jour en jour Cumberland ...... 90,990 ...... 162,757 
with Maria Ruthven. pire, je désire con touta diligensa de me avanser Staffordshire ...... 6,298 «...... 9,025 
Ta 1634 Vardyck returned on a visit to his | envers ma maison en Engleterre,” and he begs apo 
Total......... 816,727. ...... 1,441,701 


for a passport for himself and five servants, 
and a carriage and four other servants. This is 
dated November 16th, 1641. It will be seen in 
what style he travelled. A few days later, and 
the painter reached home, dying from the linger- 
iog nature of his complaint, leaving him his 


native country. This time he was received with 
honour, and appointed Dean of the Antwerp 
Guild of St. Luke; on his retarn to England it 
appears that he founded in London a branch 
guild. All the resident Flemings and his pupils 
were members of this little society, whose meet- 


We have not the statistics given for so longa 
period of the production of open-hearth steel, 
butfor last year, and its predecessor, we have 
official figures, which may be given as under: 
for the two years, the production of open-hearth 





ings were held at the Rose Tavern in Fleet-| senses to the last, evidently of a pulmonary | steel was as follows :— 
street; the registers of the corporation still|nature. The king was deeply affected; the 1880. 1set 
being in existence, M. Guiffrey states; it would |ablest doctors were called in, and a royal South Wal 116.000 102 000 
be curious to know what had become of these | reward of 3001. offered to any one who could Seotland Se aOR 84.500 ...... 159.500 
documents. prolong the life of the painter; but hisdays| Sheffield .................... 23,500 ...... 3451.00 
On his return to London, after a brilliant visit | were numbered. His young wife bad the joy of| Lancashire and Cheshire 19,500 ...... 24.000 
to Brussels, Vandyck entered on to a fresh | presenting him on the Ist day of December| North-East Coast ......... 3,200 ...... 12,200 
period of activity, and for the next few years | with a little daughter, christened Justiniana.| Other Districts ............ 4,300 ...... 6,300 
portrait upon portrait issued from his busy | Vandyck gathered his forces sufliciently to Total 251,000 338,000 


make his will, the text of which Carpenter has 
transcribed from the original still in existence, 
and we believe at present at Somerset House. 
On the 9th of December, 1641, Vandyck died, 
and in accordance with his last wishes was 
buried at St. Panl’s. A pompous funeral was 
awarded to the painter, who had died in the 


workrooms; but his health was sadly suffering 
from his excesses. It was the want of money 
to supply his necessities which in no smal! mea- 
sure, it is evident, countenanced the groundless 
tradition of Vandyck’s foolish search after the 
philosopher’s stone. M. Guiffrey has, we think, 
offered what may be taken as a most satisfac. 
tory explanation of this oft-repeated tale, in| prime of life,—he was only forty-two years of 
which the name of Vandyck’s friend, Sir Kenelm | age. A monument was raised to him near the 
Digby, has been so long associated, from the fact | tomb of Jobn of Gaunt,—a monument repre- 
of his knowledge of chemistry. The death of | senting the Genius of Painting, but in the Great 
the painter is, indeed, inno small measure attri- | Fire the whole was destroyed, and nothing now 
buted to this cause. Now recent research proves| marks the tomb of the favourite of King 
Vandyck, daring the last two years of his life, to | Charles. 
have been moving backwards and forwards be-| He left two daughters; one, Justiniana, who 
tween London, the Low Countries, and Paris; | married Sir John Stepney, of Prendergast, the 
but perhaps the most conclusive evidence against | last descendant of the line dying as late as 
the alleged poverty of the artist,—poverty to | 1825; and a natural daughter, Marie Therese, 
supply which he threw himself into alchemical | who died abroad in 1697. His young widow, 
studies,—stands in the will of the painter, by | Maria Ruthven, re-married, but died very 
which it can be seen that the fortune he left | shortly afterwards. The assets of the painter, 
would in the money of to-day be valued at hard | as we should now say, were found difficult to 
upon 40,0001. His extravagances had largely | collect, and we learn from a petition made to 
drawn upon his income and rained his health,| Parliament by the painter's father-in-law, 
but not to the pitch which tradition asserts. | Patrick Ruthven, that the mass of sketches, 
But how did the story which is told by Walpole | drawings, and pictures left by Vandyck at his 
originate? There is a well-known anecdote of | death had in some manner been purloined and 
Rubens receiving the visit of an alchemist who| sold by a certain Andrew. It was probably 
boasted the posseasion of the means of acquiring | through this source that Sir Peter Lely became 
unbounded wealth, bat who was politely shown d of the large number of Vandycks, 
out by the painter with the assurance that he | which at his sale realised so enormous a sum. 
had long since discovered a far surer method. | The famous series, thirty-seven in number, of 
The story told of Rubens would, in all likeli-| grisaille portraits belonging to the Duke of 
hood, as we 80 often see in biography, become | Buccleugh, came, it will be remembered, from 
connected with the name of his pupil. Like so| Lely’s collection. Of Vandyck’s family, his 
many other artists, like Rubens himself, like|talent, and his possessions there remained, 
our own Reynolds, Vandyck attached no small | therefore, after bis death scarcely a eympathetic 
importance to the durability of his pictures, and | item. It was only in his pupils that his tra- 
he studied various preparations of oils, colours, | ditions were continued, and in them the influence 
and even canvas-primings with this view. In|of the Flemish master was great; almost the 
these experiments he was assisted by a learned | whole English school, indeed, proceed directly 
doctor at the English court, one Theodore de | from him, and certainly it is in great part owing 
Mayerne, a chemist, in whose letters mentior is | to him and Reynolds that our school stands so 
found of the inquiries of Vandyck, There is a| high in the noble art of portraiture. In that 
portrait-sketch in existence of the doctor by | touching scene of Gainsborough’s death, when 
the painter. It is easy to imagine how, in an | his old rival Reynolds and he met for the first 
idle moment, some officious intruder may have |time after years of misunderstanding, Gains- 
disturbed Vandyck at his experiments with the | borough’s last words were the expression of 
worthy chemist, and hence the story of his| gratitude that he and Reynolds would meet 
search for the philosopber’s stone has got about. | Vandyck above. Through Vandyck have de- 
The explanation is worthy attention were it only | scended on our echool the teachings of Titian,t 
for its ingenuity. Artists in the present day 
* Roberene po mal bat the: sna 
8 re are painters 
matin anne Bore Bie # maces corel 
um chemical processes might almost 
warrant the belief that they were in quest of the 
philogopher’s stone. 


These two classes of steel include the great 
balk of that produced in this country; and it 
may then be said that, whilst in the year 1878, 
the total production of the two classes of steel 
was under one million tone, it rose for the past 
year to over 1,779,000 tons. And, what is more 
noticeable, the increase is mark+d in every dis- 
trict, with one slight exception in each of the 
two classes. Broadly put, the increase in the 
Bessemer steel trade represents the increase in 
the demand for steel for railway purposes ; 
whilst,—thongh not quite so fully,—that of the 
increase in the production of open-hearth steel 
representa the increase in the demand for steel 
shipping. So far as the figures above compiled 
show, there has been very little movement coast 
wards of the Bessemer steel trade, for the 
growth in the production has been tolerably 
general throughout all the districte, though 
possibly the north-east coast shows the largest 
proportionate increase in the years covered. 
But there may be another cause for this, and 
for the increase in the South Wales district. 

Both the Cleveland and Darham district and 
that of Sonth Wales were very large producers 
of iron rails a decade ago. That trade fell off, 
and it was to be expected that the districts con- 
cerned would endeavour to evter into the trade 
which supplanted it,—that of the production of 
steel rails. This they have done, and the result 
is that there has been the large growth in the 
production of Bessemer steel ingots in the two 
districts named. And it is in some degree to an 
allied cause that there is visible the remarkable 
increase in the production, in ove or two districts, 
of open-hearth steel. On the Clyde that pro- 
duction is now very large, and that in good 
degree because of the large demands for steel 
for shipbuilding purposes. As yet it cannot be 
said that there is much substitution of steel 
vessels for those of iron, but there is a growth 
of the steel vessels which would have affected 
the number of iron oves boilt had not the 
“ wooden walle of old England” ceased to be 
built almost entirely. These are amongst the 
cances of the outgrowth of the steel trade to an 
extent which is the most remarkable that any 
similar industry has known is the last few 
decades. And as the cost of the production of 


meeting one of the last relics of the sixteenth century, in 
the famous Sofonisba Anguisciole of Cremona, a blind 
octogenarian, who had in her youth been ter to the 
King of Spain. The old lady had gat about her a 
court of y artists, and Vandyck was a favourite. She 
had known and in later days the painter often 
admitted how mach he hed lear: ed from the Sofonisba 
of the teebnical processes of the great V whom he 
himself had taken s0 completely as a model, 
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Cages 








* In reality the letter was first made known ia the pages 
of the “* Revue des Documents Historiques”’; it was in 
the collection of Benjamin Fillon, and is at present ia 
England, 172, having been given for it, though only the 
signature was autograph. : 

+ Among the efforts made we learn that the was 
placed in the smoking entrails of a freshly- cow, 

t In Genoa Vandyck had had the rare opportunity of 
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steel by the two methods is being reduced, and 
there is also a very large extension of the 
facilities of production, it is by no means im- 
probable that, with a further substitution of 
steel for iron in more than one of its uses, there 
may be a very great growth of the manufacture; 
whilst the largeness of the dependence upon 
foreign trade and upon the shipbuilders for such 
a demand would probably tend to the movement 
of the steel trade to the coast, of which of late 
there has been so much said and written. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


Tue last meeting of this Institute for Session 
1881-82 was held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Horace Jones, President, in the chair. There 
was a much smaller attendance than is usual on 
the occasion of the presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal and other prizes ; but the fact that 
the meeting was announced as a “ business 
meeting ”’ may be to some extent accountable 
for this. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and duly elected, viz..—As Fellows : Messrs. E. 
Swinfen Harris, J. Treadway Hanson, Alex- 
ander Payne (Associate), Henry Cowell Boyes 
(Associate), W. G. Bower, and Herbert Spur- 
rell. As Associates: Messrs. W. H. Marple 
Ward and Alexander Pope. (The last-named 
gentleman, having passed the Obligatory Archi- 
tectural Examination, is entitled to the designa- 
tion of Graduate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects.) 


The Sharpe Memorial. 


Mr. F. C. Penrose said he had the honour to 
be delegated, by the President and members of 
the Architectural Association, to present to the 
Institute for its library the work which had just 
been issued under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion as a memorial of the late Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe. Mr. Sharpe was so well known in the 
Institute that it was not necessary on the 
present occasion to say much in his praise, but 
he was a man whom all who knew him loved and 
venerated. For the last few years of his life he 
was in the habit of annually leading a party of 
the members of the Association on some architec- 
tural excursion. These excursions were at first 
confined to England, a different district being 
taken every year, but the two last excursions 
led by Mr. Sharpe were to France. The last 
excursion which he directed was in the autumn 
of 1875 to a district near Angouléme, in the 
Département de Charente,—a district peculiarly 
rich in churches of a particularly grand yet 
extremely simple character, including some 
domical churches, to which Professor Donaldson 
had drawn the attention of the Institute some 
years ago. The way in which the work had 
been executed was a credit to the Architectural 
Association, on whose behalf he had much 
pleasure in presenting a copy of it for the 
Institute library. 

Mr. Ewan Christian moved a vote of thanks 
to the donors, observing that the illustrations 
with which the work abounded were admirably 
executed. It was a melancholy satisfaction to 
have so excellent a memorial of so worthy a 
man. Many years ago he (the speaker) had 
derived much assistance from the knowledge 
possessed by Mr. Sharpe with regard to South- 
well Minster and other buildings, and it was to 
be regretted that the Association had lost so 
able, so genial, and so painstaking a leader for 
their excursions as Mr. Sharpe proved himself 
to be. He was glad to hear that the excursions 
were continued, even though they had lost their 
great leader. 

Mr. Hansard, in seconding the motion for a 
vote of thanks, said that while the Institute was 
grateful for the book on account of the value of 
the work itself, they had peculiar pleasure in 
accepting it as a gift from the Architectural 
Association. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Charles Barry 
as to whether the work had been published at 
eg se . the Association, 

-Phené Spiers explained that it ha 
Mr. Sharpe’s intention to publish a work ve the 
Churches of the Charente, and nearly all the 
drawings contained in the volume now pub- 
lished were made by the excursionists for Mr. 
Sharpe, who died before any of them could be 
reproduced by photo-lithography. Mr. § 
had been so great and valued a friend to the 
Association that the question naturally arose 
as to the best way in which the members could 


commemorate his services to them, and it was 
resolved, after much consideration, to carry out 
to completion Mf. Sharpe’s intention as to a 
volume illustrating and describing the churches 
of the Charente. The work had been published 
by subscription, subscribers being at first con- 
fined to members of the Association, but ulti- 
mately the subscription-list was thrown open to 
the members of the Institute. It was believed 
that in publishing this work the Association had 
shown their appreciation of Mr. Sharpe’s kind- 
ness to them in the way which he would have 
preferred above all others, and they were con- 
firmed in that view by the opinions which had 
been expressed by the members of Mr. Sharpe's 
family. The volame now given to the Institute 
library had in reality been presented by the 
subscribers to the Association, who in turn pre- 
sented it to the Institute. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, said 
the Association had not only produced a very 
charming work, but they had produced a worthy 
memorial of a good man. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The Secretary read two letters from Baron 
von Ferstel, whose nomination by the Institute 
as this year’s recipient of the royal gold medal 
has, as already announced, been graciously ap- 
proved by her Majesty the Queen. Baron von 
Ferstel expressed his regret at his inability to 
attend to receive the medal, the award of which 
to him he could not but esteem as a very great 
honour. A letter was also received from the 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy, stating that Herr 
Constantine Dumba, an attaché of the Embassy, 
would present himself to receive the medal; 
but, instead, Baron Wacken, Secretary to the 
Embassy, attended for that purpose. 


Klenze, who did so much and such admirable 
work in Munich; August Stiiler, who practised 
in Berlin, and whose works many of us know; 
Herr Lepsius, the celebrated author and arch. 
ologist ; and Professor Schmidt, of Vienna. | 
may add that these gentlemen, whose works we 
all of us admire, will have their reputation in 
no degree diminished, in the eyes of the world, 
by having the name of von Ferstel added to 
their number. 

I will ask the to read to you the 
titles, honours, and a list of the principal works 
of Baron von Ferstel, and I trust that this 
honour, though perhaps the latest, will not be 
the least among those which the many works 
executed by him during the last twenty-eight 
years have earned for him, not only in the con- 
sideration of his own countrymen but, of Europe 
at large. 

The secretary accordingly read the following 
particulars of Baron von Ferstel’s honours and 
works, viz. :— 

Heinrich Freiherr ) von Ferstel, Hon. and 
Corr. Member, Im and Royal Principal Archi- 
tectural Councillor poled Roa! i and 
Royal Technical High School of Vienna, Knight of 
the Order of the Iron Crown of the Second 
and of the Austrian Order of Francis Joseph, Officer 
of the French Order of wee lagen of Honour, and 
of the Imperial Mexican — Order, mg 
of the — Bavarian Order Maximilian 
Science and Art, and of the Royal Bavarian Order of 
Michael of the First Class, Hon Citizen of 


Royal Austrian Museum, Foreign 
Institute of Fi Honorary Member of the 
Ametens agg o Aseniaee™, of the = 
of Brussels, Amsterdam, anich, an me, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts of 
bbexe sg and of the Imperial Academy of Berlin, 

















Description of Works carried out by 
Date. | P ate ey tose Place. Style. 
1856-1879 | Church of Dedication (the Votive Church)... Vienna. Gothic. 
1856-1860 Bank and Exchange Buildings (Bourse) ...... po Early Renaissance, 
1863-1867 Evangelical Church ............... ssbcacuiadiceneas Brunn. Gothic. 
1863-1877 Roman Catholic Church ............-..:00ceseeeees Teplitz. is 
1863-1868 Palace of the Archduke Ludwig Victor ...... Vienna. Renaissance. 
1863-1865 Palace of the Baron von Wertheim ............ ie m. 
in cons ction, | ¢ Restoration of the Grop Skal Castle............ Bohemia. Gothic. 
Imperial and Royal Austrian Museum of é 
1868-1871 { Arts and Industey.................5000.ss0ssseee i Vienns. Renaissance. 
1869-1871 — sat opal? i the bart ones AE vs ” ” 
mperial an ernment Gymnasium 
1869-1871 { er SOE STS PIER } ” ” 
1000-1073 | | lapel and Repel Goetedh Meameonlegienld e-eteeee : 
m and Ro: e 
1870-1872 { tablishment, high Observatory ...... near } Vienna. a 
1871-1879 Restoration of the Church of St. Jacob ...... Bruno. Gothic. 
in conde ction, | 1 Main Building of the University ............. | Vienna. Renaissance 
” | {School of Arts and Industry of the Imperial 
1876-1677 |} Soa Royal Andiian Masten osscccctes } ” ” 
1874-1877 Palace of the Prince Johannes Leichtenstein Bs Ne 
1878-1879 | Vi for the Church of Dedication ...... * be 
1879-1881 Villa of the Archduke Ludwig Victor ........ - | Salaburg. ” 
1879-1881 Rebuilding of the Ev ical Church......... Bielitz. Gothic. 
1880 { Administration Offi of the Austrian- Renalecance 
in construction. ——— eS rer } Trieste. - 
1881 Great Altar of the Parish Church, ‘‘Zu den Vi 
in construction. Schotten ” wakes ad 


Rich Altar Work of Marble and Mosaic ...... 














The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
to the representative of Baron von Ferstel, 
Hon. and Corr. Member, was then made 
by the President, who spoke as follows :— 
Gentlemen, — It is now thirty-five years 
ago since her most gracious Majesty, modi- 
fying the original terms of the gift, was 
pleased to command a Royal Medal to be con- 
fided to us for the purpose of annually award- 
ing it to some eminent person, architect or man 
of science, engaged in aiding and promoting the 
study and practice of architecture, and to- 
night we meet to present it to the thirty-fifth 
recipient. 

This Royal Medal, gentlemen, has been 
widely distributed, and it has by no means been 
confined to the subjects of her Majesty; indeed, 
I find that there have been six French gentle- 
men, three German gentlemen, one Austrian, 
and one Italian gentleman, to whom it has been 
given at different periods, and that there’are at 
present living only six English architects who pos- 
sessit. Of the foreigners,—eleven in number,— 
four medals, as I have mentioned, have fallen 
to the honour of the German nations, and to- 
night we shall have the pleasure of handing to 


harpe|the representative of the fifth, Baron von 


Ferstel, of Vienna, the medal for this year. 





The four distinguished men of his own country 
who preceded him were the Chevalier von 


Tae construction of the foregoing twenty-one 
works has cost more than eighteen millions of 
florins. 

The great number of dwelling-houses and country 
seats, as well as small churches and schools, which 
haste bern constencted of 5 cost of ohent . 
lio: not appear foregoing 
me Rg no account has been taken of numerous 
plans for buildings which have not been put into 
execution. 


The President,—What you have heard a 
the secre will, {am sure, insure your app 
ciation st dan cies that the Council has bestowed 
on the selection of Baron Von Ferstel as the 
recipient of this medal this . Tregret that 
he is unable to be in England at this time. It 
is always a pleasure to see and know architects 
and colleagues who have distinguished them- 
selves so worthily and so much as Baron von 
Ferstel. Itis a pleasure to see their wore idl 
sentment and faces, an honour to us tograsP ir 
hands in friendly and honest admiration of their 
character and in of their worth. 
Though I should have desired to do this 4 
sonally, I nevertheless have very great soe 
sure in to Baron Wacken, here _hger 
on behalf of countryman, t r 
Royal Gold Medal for 1882, the gift o 





h health, life and happiness. _ 
Baton Weekon, socaking in Froncb, ssid that 
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at the last moment he had been requested 
to present himself at the m on behalf 
of his countryman, and before things he 
wished to express Baron von Ferstel’s acknow- 
ledgments for the honour conferred upon him. 
He had been struck with the practical character 
of the edifices, both public and private, erected 
in this country. He thought that the President 
would agree with him in bearing witness to the 
great progress effected of late years in German 
Architecture. He was sure that the distinction 
with which Baron von Ferstel was honoured by 
his English colleagues would be appreciated both 
in Austria and Germany, particularly as it had 
been made by the august Sovereign of this 
Kingdom, on the recommendation of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to whose mem- 
bers, collectively and individually, the Baron 
addressed his thanks in the name of Baron von 
Ferstel. 

The presentation of the other medals, prizes, 
and certificates was made by the President, 
The Sharpe Prize of Books was awarded to Mr. 
J. Atwood Slater, who was second in the compe- 
tition for the Pugin Travelling Studentship. A 
Certificate of Honour was awarded to Mr. 
Henry Hardie Kemp, who was third in the 
same competition. A Medal of Merit was 
awarded to Mr. Leonard Stokes, Associate, who 
was placed second by the judges in the contest 
for the Soane Medallion. In the same compe- 
tition a Certificate of Honour was awarded to 
Mr. G. H. Shackle. The Grissell Gold Medal 
was awarded to Mr. H. Phelps Drew, for his 
design for a stone bridge. The Institute Silver 
Medal and Ten Guineas were awarded to 
Thomas T. Scott, Associate, for his drawings 
of St. David’s Cathedral. In the same compe- 
tition a Certificate of Honour was awarded to 
Mr. Roger Elsey Smith. 

The public proceedings of the meeting then 
terminated. 

The Affairs of the Institute: By-laws XLVI, 
. LVI, Fe. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe having brought 
forward the motion, of which he had given 
previous notice, moved, and Mr. C. Forster 
Hayward, F.8.A., seconded—“ That the atten- 
tion of the Institute be called to the fact that 
it is very undesirable for a paid officer to 
have the power of voting at the meetings of 
the Council, also that the President and Council 
are requested to report to the Institute the 
necessary steps required to carry such resolu- 
tion into effect.” 

The subsequent speakers were Messrs. Henry 
Dawson, Charles Barry, F.8.A., Wyatt Papworth, 
J. Macvicar Anderson, Professor Kerr, Professor 
Roger Smith, Mr. Robert Walker, and Mr. 
Thomas Blashill. On the suggestion of the 
last-named, a modification, accepted by the pro- 
poser and seconder, was made in the wording of 
the motion, which was carried in the following 
terms:—The attention of the Institute was 
invited to the fact that a paid officer has at 
present a vote on the Council as member 
thereof, and the Council is asked to consider 
the subject and report to the Institute. 

The meeting then adjourned. 








BAD BUILDING IN LEYTON AND 
LEYTONSTONE. 


A Rarp has just been made on a number of 
houses in course of erection in Leyton and 
Leytonstone, and a stop put to their further 
progress. This has been brought about by the 
action of Mr. Dawson, the newly-appointed 
Surveyor to the Local Board. In making a 
tour of the district he has discovered that, out 
of a number of houses now in course of erec- 
tion, no fewer than 150 are in contravention of 
the by-laws. He found that the mortar being 
used was almost entirely composed of mud, and 
these facts having been reported to the Board, 
the sanitary committee took the matter in hand, 
and, in looking over the plans for other new 
houses and shops p' to be erected, they 
found that, out of 162 of these proposed 
new buildings, only seven were in conformity 
with the by-laws. The remaining 155 were, 
therefore, not allowed to be proceeded with; 
whilst, as the first-named 150, ».:e 
mortar has been insisted upon under a threat of 
the works being stopped. 

The British Archswological Association. 
The Council of this Association are sending out 
cards for a conversasione at the Suffolk-street 
Galleries on Tuesday, the 4th of July. 





HORSE POWER, STEAM POWER, AND 
ELECTRIC POWER FOR TRAMWAYS. 


Waite the contest for the championship of 
the cricket-field between England and Australia 
has filled many an attentive mind, another race 
has come off in Paris, known to us by its upshot 
alone, as mentioned in our last number. For as 
much as five years the struggle between horse 
power and steam power for traction has been 
carried on in Paris. Twelve of the Hughes loco- 
motives were constructed for the use of the 
Southern Tramways of Paris, and the cost, of 
working, according to Mr. D. K. Clark, came to 
about 1°66d. per mile per ton of gross load. In 
February, 1880, however, the contract expired, 
and horse traction was resumed. We have re- 
cently announced that on the last of the three 
routes on which steam was employed the 
horses have returned to work. We pointed 
out on the 15th of April (ante, p. 441), 
the limit of that margin of economy which 
would reward the successful replacemerit 
of the locomotive. But the constructors of 
tramways, whether worked by horse or by 
mechanical power, are on a very different plane 
from that occupied by the constructor of a rail- 
way. People are too apt to overlook the limit 
imposed by nature herself on the economy to 
be effected by tramways, or light and ill-graded 
railways of any description. Itis extraordinary 
to see, in some of the estimates made for road 
tramways or road railways, in France and in 
Italy, how little attention has been paid to the 
limit of the economy which it is possible to 
effect by reducing road friction to its minimum. 
On a railway in perfect order the resistance of 
running friction is about one-sixth of the like 
resistance on a road in perfect order. There is 
room for saving, but it is of a distinct and definite 
amount. It is about 37°5 lb. per ton,—a con- 
siderable item,—on the level. How is it when 
we come to an incline of one in twenty-five, 
which is by no means steep foraroad? Then 
the resistance on a good road is 134°6 Ib., and 
that on a railway 97:1 Ib. In the first instance, 
the saving is five times the resistance; in the 
second instance, it is not quite a quarter of the 
resistance. Thus the inclination of the ground 
plays so important a part in the economy to be 
effected by a tramway, that in any sound 
investigation of the merits of a new scheme it 
should be put in the very fore front of the data 
to be collected. 

So much as to the road. There is a limiting 
gradient, on attaining which the saving possible 
in friction becomes so small a part of the total 
resistance, that it is not worth while to en- 
counter much expense to effect it. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson laid down the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway on the principle that this 
limit was attained when the resistance of 
gravity equalled that of friction; that is tosay, 
at 16 ft. per mile, or 1 in 330. Gradients of 
1 in 100 were introduced by Mr. Brunel for 
short lengths, and occur on the Great Northern 
and other railways. The power that will take 
a train of 175 tons at 25 miles an hour ona 
level will only take 76°6 tons at the same speed 
up an incline of 1 in 100; and even on slackening 
the speed to 10 miles an hour it will only take 
a train of 87°5 tons. Of course, impetus goes 
for much, as in a coach, for a dash up an 
incline ; but the above are the definite resist- 
ances, supposing the train to start without 
impetus. It is evident that to maintain 
a given running speed the steam-producing 
power, and thus the weight of the locomotive, 
and the strength of the way and works, must 
increase in a corresponding ratio, and thus 
cost is augmented all round. This is the true 
objection to steep inclines. ; i 

Again, as to motor power. It is probably in 
the future that we shall attain sach a command 
of small motor power as materially to alter the 
present condition of the economical problem. 
But, dealing with it as it at present exists, two 
conditions are requisite to make steam propul- 
sion pay. One is that there shall be a sufficient 
volume of traffic; the other, that the trans port 
shall be conducted at acertain speed. Without 
endeavouring now to lay down any hard-and- 
fast lines on this matter, it is obvious that the 
volume of tramway traffic is rarely such as to 
be satisfactory in this respect, and the speed 
still less so. Very elaborate calculations as to 
railway working lead to the result that, taking 
the cost of propelling 100 tons for one mile, at 
the speed of thirty miles an hour, at 20°8d., the 
cost of propelling the same weight at five miles 
an hour will be 345d. But this is assuming 








that in each case the train is so proportioned as 
to allow the engine to do its full work. And in 
the latter case the time occupied is sixfold, so 
that the earning capacity of the line will be di- 
minished to one-sixth. We have here indicated 
some of those considerations that explain why 
it should cost 16d. to do on a tramway what it 
costs 2d. to do on a railway, and two-thirds 
of a 1d. to do on a canal, and why steam power 
rarely can pay on the first. 

It is in the direction of the use of electric 
power by accumulating batteries that we think 
the best prospect of mechanical tramway 
working at present offers itself. It is well 
known to be the fact that it is the strain of 
starting the cars that most tries the horses, and 
that, in fact, makes the horse-power so costly. 
We venture to anticipate that the most success- 
ful mode of tramway working which at the 
present time is attainable is the use of horse 
traction, supplemented by a starting force to be 
supplied by an accumulator, which might also 
receive the force otherwise wasted in stopping. 
Without prejudice to further improvements 
hereafter, we think there is room for a great 
economy here, even in our present state of 
scientific knowledge. 








THE COMPOSITION OF CEMENT UNDER 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


At the sitting of the Paris Academy on 
March 22, 1882, a paper on this subject was 
presented by M. Daubrée on behalf of M. H. Le 
Chatellier, which we translate here on account 
of the light it throws on the composition of 
cement. The author says:—During the past 
year I have carried on a series of experimental 
investigations on the composition of slowly- 
setting cements, so-called Portland cements, 
and on the theory of their hardening. As I am 
temporarily compelled to interrupt those investi- 
gations, I give here the results obtained up to 
the present time, although they are not yet 
complete. If we examine under the polarisa- 
tion microscope a thin slip cut out of the vitri- 
fied slag as it comes out of the Portland cement 
kiln, we notice chemical substances distinctly 
different in their character. I tried to deter- 
mine their nature by comparing their optical 
characteristics with those of artificially pro- 
duced lime combinations. The substances 
offering the most striking characteristics are 
the following :— 

1. A substance which has no effect upon 
polarised light. It consists of aluminate of 
lime rich in lime, and sometimes mixed with 
free lime. I have, indeed, produced the 
three - basic aluminate of lime, Al,0;,3Ca0, 
and shown that it crystallises in the tesseral, 
consequently polarically inactive system. I 
have also proved that this is the only alu- 
minate of lime combination which crystallises 
in this system. 

2. A substance which has a slight effect upon 
polarised light, and shows very neat crystalline 
forms. This isa silicate of lime. I recognise 
in this the principal, if not the only effective, 
element in cement. This substance always 
forms the greatest part, and sometimes even 
exclusively the whole mass, of cement. I think 
I am able to affirm that it is a lime peridote 
(lime olivine), Si0,,2CaO, which forms during 
burning, and is melted in the following sub- 
stance and then crystallises. 

3. A substance coloured intensely brown, and 
affecting polarised light. This is the most 
easily meited substance contained in cement ; 
in a solid state it forms the base and in 
the melted condition the matrix for the crys- 
tallisation. It is a ferro-aluminate of lime. I 
have given it the formula of 2(A!Fe),0;,3Ca0. 
I have produced directly the combination cor- 
responding to this formula, and found in it 
both the optical properties and the easy fusi- 
bility of the element contained in cement. 
This substance changes very easily in water. 

4. Small crystals, which act very energeti- 
cally upon polarised light. They are of less 
frequent occurrence, and show no change in 
contact with water. They are probably combi- 
nations of magnesia, for I have observed that 
all strongly basic combinations of lime are 
easily decomposed in water, in contrast to com- 
binations of magnesia. 

The principal elements of cement are, there- 
fore, in the first place, a peridote of lime 
(Si0,,2CaO); in the second place, one or 
more aluminates and ferrates of lime. The 
existence of crystallised aluminates of lime in 
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cement has been already noticed by Frémy, the 
labours of which.formed the starting-point of 
my observations., As regards the successive 
phenomena during the hardening process of 
cement, I have been able to ascertain the fol- 
lowing in the miscroscope under polarised light. 
Several combinations are produced by the 
operation of water.. That which plays the 
principal part during hardening crystallises in 
hexagonal scales, which may correspond to 
hydrate of lime. I have hitherto been unable to 
collect sufficiently large quantities for deter- 
mining directly the composition. No doubt it 
is a product of the decomposition of peridote of 
lime. Indeed, it occurs much more frequently 
in those cements which contain this silicate 
exclusively, and in alumina. There are also 
formed, but only in cements containing alumina, 
long needles, which intertwine with each other 
in all directions, like felt, and the proportion of 
which in the mass increases considerably in 
quickly-setting cements. Those crystals lose 
water in dry air, being reduced in bulk at the 
same time; heated in water over 50° C., they 
break up, and are changed to dust. They 
originate in the operation of water upon the 
three-basic aluminate, as I have shown in the 
case of those directly produced aluminates. 
I have further ascertained that the body 
Al, 03,3CaO is decomposed in pure water, in 
the proportion of 0°3 gramme per litre, while 
in salt water a much larger quantity is dissolved, 
but only partly decomposed. 

These observations explain the ascertained 
differences which appear in practice between 
slowly and quickly setting cements. Quickly 
binding cements are always richer in alumina. 
I have also recognised the formation of other 
substances during the hardening of cements, 
which do not affect polarised light, but I was 
unable to determine them, either with regard 
to their composition or with respect to the part 
which they play in hardening. Peridote of 
lime (Si02,2CaO) has another curious property, 
which may supply the key to a frequently 
recurring phenomenon in cement manufactories. 
Heated to the softening point,—+.e., to the 
melting temperature of soft iron,—and then 
quickly cooled, it forms at first semi-transparent 
pieces of the hardness of stone; the mass is 
then decomposed, and finally falls into an 
impalpable dust, consisting of crystal frag- 
ments, which formed originally an exceedingly 
fine network. The inequality of expansion of 
the surfaces, brought into tension by the net- 
work, is no doubt the cause of this breaking up. 
But if crystallisation is effected im a lower 
temperature, the net-like crystals are not 
formed, and no breaking up takes place during 
cooling. 








THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

A PARAGRAPH has just appeared m the daily 
papers on the subject of the Channel Tunnel, 
which very strongly points in the direction of 
the views we have repeatedly expressed, to the 
effect that Nature will take the project in her 
own hands. “No boring is done during the 
night now, but the time is employed in empty- 
ing the sumps of the water which has been 
collected in them during the day, and in pre- 
paring for the next day’s work.” The last 
account told us that the heading was perfectly 
dry, and as we are now informed that “no 
material change takes place in the character of 
the stratum through which the Channel Tunnel 
heading is being bored,” we should like to 
know how the sumps get full of water. “The 
soundings are to be continued to a depth of 
40 ft.” As the heading is at a depth of 170 ft. 
already, and in the grey chalk, it would be 
instructive to know the reason of a further 
penetration of that bed. “The water is still a 
great deal of trouble in No. 3 shaft in the east 
side of Shakspeare’s Cliff, and prevents the 
work being carried on very fast,””—which was 
the original anticipation of the Builder. 








New Bank, Hereford.—The Worcester City 
and County Banking Company, having recently 
acquired an old building in a central position in 
the city of Hereford, have selected Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of London and Hereford, to 
plan and superintend the necessary alterations 
and repairs, which are to be of an extensive 
character. The competition was restricted to 
half a dozen architects from London and the 
West of England, selected for their special 
experience in dealing with works of this kind, 
and no competition plans were prepared. 


THE DOOM OF HOLYWELL-STREET. 
A BETROSPECT. 


‘‘ HoLYWELL-STREET, Strand. A narrow, dirty 
lane extending parallel with the Strand from 
St. Clement’s Danes to St. Mary-le-Strand, 
occupied chiefly by old clothesmen and the 
vendors of low publications.” So wrote Peter 
Canningham, and truly, in 1849. The street 
had then become so disreputable that its name 
was a synonym for immorality. Of late years 
ite character has been improving, and it would 
much like, by adopting the name of Booksellers’- 
row, to efface the memories of its antecedents. 
Be its charactor what it may, yet, as in bygone 
days, the street is still “‘ a narrow, inconvenient 
avenue of old ill-formed houses.” Somewhat 
like Canning’s Needy Knife-grinder, the street 
has hardly any story to tell. It is generally 
supposed that it derived its name from some 
holy well or other in the neighbourhood. 
Stow, quoting Fitzstephen, says, “There are 
near London, on the north side, special wells in 
the suburbs, sweet, wholesome, and clear, among 
which, Holy Well, Clerk’s Well, and Clement’s 
Well are most famous and frequented by scholars 
and youths of the City in summer evenings when 
they walk forth to take the air.” ‘ Holy Well,” 
Stow adds, “is much decayed and spoiled with 
filthiness purposely laid there, for the heightening 
of the ground for garden plots.” This latter 
well gave its name to Holywell, now High-street, 
Shoreditch, on the west side of which stood a 
Benedictine Nunnery of St. John the Baptist, 
called Holywell. Noorthouck, Pennant, and 
Malcolm make no mention, in reference to the 
tributaries of the Strand, of Holy Well. Mr. 
Parry, one of the oldest parishioners of St. 
Clement’s, informed Mr. Diprose that the Holy 
Well was situated under the Old Dog Tavern in 
Holywell-street ; and John Timbs makes a 
similar statement in his “ Curiosities of London.” 
Eliza Cook, with, of course, poetic licence, 
siogs :— 

“ They say, three hundred years ago 

The cold, pure water used to flow 

From a gurgling fount with trees around, 

Where ‘ The Old Dog’ tavern may now be found. 

They say it was a wondrous spot, 

And the ‘Chronicles’ kept it unforgot ; 

For the pages of history often dwell 

On the storied fame of the ‘ Holy Well.’” 


‘They say.’ Whosay? There is, however, 
no doubt about the existence of “The Dog 
Tavern.” It was long famous for its quiet, 
good dinners, and was recommended by the 
author of “The Art of Living in London” 
(1760). Diprose, in his ‘ Account” of the 
parish of St. Clement’s Danes, writes:—‘ We 
remember, many years ago, Mr. Dormer, of 
‘Dolly’s Chop House,’ taking this house 
[The Dog] with a view of supplying its fre- 
quenters with the pure water of the holy well.” 
On this follows, “ Other inhabitants believe the 
ancient relic was adjacent to Lyon’s Inn,” and 
in another part of the volume Mr. Diprose, 
speaking for himself, “‘Upon examination we 
find that there is no reason for supposing the 
Holy Well was under the Old Dog Tavern.” 
This hostelry which, forty-four years ago, was 
advertised as having “ been established upwards 
of 200 years,” is now but amemory. When the 
scheme of the ‘‘ Strand Hotel Company ” sprang 
into existence the tavern was doomed. In 
March, 1864, its materials and fixtures were sold. 
In this sale also all that was left of Lyon’s Inn 
was swept away. “ Lyon’s Inn was a guest inn 
or hostelry, held at the sign of the Lyon, and 
purchased by gentlemen professors and students 
in the law in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, and converted into an inn of chancery.” 
Cowper the poet declined the deputy-readership 
of this inn. He writes to a friend, “ Notwithstand- 
ing it is so agreeable a thing to read law lectures 
to the students of Lyon’s Inn, especially to the 
reader himself, I must beg leave to waive it” 
(Nov. 8, 1765). 

Lyon’s Inn Hall deserves to be remembered 
by the architectural profession, inasmuch as it 
was for many years the meeting-place of the 
Architectural Association, —a body now so 
flourishing and vigorous that it has probably 
far exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of 
its founders in strength and usefulness. 

Lyon’s Inn was gradually deserted by the men 
of law and became a motley haunt of good, bad, 
and indifferent characters. Then came the mur- 
der of William Weare, of No. 2, Lyon’s Inn, an 
event which deepened the shadows of its already 
shady character. The rickety inn became a 





sort of no-man’sland. For some years previously, 








and up to the disposal of its site to the “ Strand 
Hotel Company,” the dreary patch of desolation, 
—called by courtesy a square,—the Inn and itg 
tumbledown stairoase passed, no one knew how 

into the keeping of an old woman who combined 
washing with charing, scrubbing the clothes in 
the hall, and drying them in the cloisters. The 
financial failure of the Hotel Company before itg 
building was haif way up resulted in inflicting 
a wretched eyesore upon the neighbourhood for 
some years. The unfinished building was allowed 
to become all bat a ruin, when it was resolved 
to tarn the Holywell-street and Wych.street 
fagades intoshops. Later on, the space between 
the two rows of shops was utilised for the sites 
of two theatres,—the Globe, and the Opera 
Comique. These two theatres have their stages 
abutting upon each other, a party-wall, of course, 
intervening. The Opera Comique has an en. 
trance from the Strand, although that theatre 
is situate, as we have said, between Holywell- 
street and Wych-street. The entrance from the 
Strand communicates with a subway leading 
beneath Holywell-street to the theatre. With 
the disappearance of the tavern and the inn, the 
romance of the street passed away. There can 
be hardly a doubt that the street derived ita 
name from the holy well of St. Clement’s, which 
had existed for ages in Clement’s-lane. When the 
Strand end of this ancient thoroughfare wag 
cleared away to make room for the Courts of 
Justice the well was rediscovered, its waters ° 
flowing Thamesward as “ sweet, wholesome, and 
clear,” as, when Fitzstephen drank of them 
700 years ago. 

A number of ratepayers who have formed 
themselves int? an acsociation for the improve. 
ment of the Strand are exerting themselves 
towards the removal of the buildings between 
Holy well-street and.the Strand to mske way for 
the increase of traffic in the latter street, which 
willensue on the completion of the Law Courts. 

This same association is endeavouring to bring 
about the demolition of the cluster of festering 
slums which lie in a corner formed by King’s 
College Hospital, the Courts of Justice, and 
Clement’s Inn. Gilbert-street, the only re- 
maining portion of the upper part of Clement’s- 
lane, presents a striking picture of poverty and 
dirt. Yet Ciement’s-lane was cnce the “ Bond. 
street’’ of extra-mural London, and the memo. 
ries of Oliver Cromwell, of Charles II. and his 
gay courtiers, of Dryden and Bolingbroke and 
Steele, and many other notables, lingex round 
the neighbourhood. 








A FREE LIBRARY FOR NEWARK. 


On Whit Monday, Mr. William Gilstrap, 
of Fornham Park, near Bury St. Edmunds, 
laid the foundation-stone of the Free Library 
which he has determined to build and present 
to his native town, Newark. The work has 
been entrusted to Mr. Wm. Henman, architect, 
of Waterloo-street, Birmingham. The site 
selected is a portion of the Cattle Market in 
Castlegate, and the new buildings will be backed 
by the picturesque ruins of Newark Castle; 
consequently they have been designed in a 
style to harmonise therewith, and will be faced 
entirely with stone. The principal entrance is 
in the centre of the front. A few steps lead 
up to a central hall, and, facing the entrance, is 
the indicator-screen and counter, at the other 
side of which is the lending library (30 ft. by 
20 ft.) and librarian’s private room adjoin- 
ing. To the right of the hall is the general 
reading-room (40 ft. by 20 ft.) and reference 
reading-room divided therefrom by an orna- 
mental screen (20 ft. by 13 ft.). To the left of 
the hall is a ladies’ reading-room (25 ft. by 
16 ft.). The positions of the various rooms 
permit of easy supervision by the Librarian 
while attending to his duties in the lending 
library. All parts of the building will be well 
lighted by large mullioned windows, and the 
whole will be furnished in a suitable manner, 
stored with books, and endowed by Mr. Gilstrap, 
as a gift to his native town. 








Abbey Park, Leicester.—-In our notice of 
the above works, the name of Mr. J. Gordon, 
the present head of the Borough Engineering 
Department, during whose term of office the 
works have been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, should have been mentioned. The 
public decorations and the arrangements for the 
public safety on the occasion of the Royal visit 
were successfully carried out under Mr. Gordon 8 
direction. 
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THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, LEIPZIG. 


Visitors to Leipzig in former years,—unless 
they were hypochondriacs or confirmed haters 
of pleasure in whatever form,—always made it 
a point to spend a few enjoyable hours in the 
so-called ‘‘ Schiitzenhaus,” which had a well- 
deserved name as a place of amusement of the 
first rank. In consequence of bad times and 
mistaken speculation, however, the old estab- 
lishment lost more and more of its former power 
of attraction, and after a fire, last year, which 
destroyed a part of it, the “ Trianon,” its 
existence seemed on the point of coming to an 
end. An experienced and energetic caterer, 
Herr Edward Berthold, however, came to the 
rescue. He bought the Schiitzenhaus, and 
added to the part saved from the flames the 
“Crystal Palace,” which was thrown open to 
the public in April last. The new building is 
the work of a young architect, Herr C. Planer, 
and is almost entirely constructed of iron and 
glass. The new erection, joined on to the old 
building, includes a large hall on the ground 
floor, containing restaurant, Vienna café, with 
small theatre, and the principal hall, with gal- 
leries, intended for theatrical representations 
and concerts. It is of immense dimensions, and 
ends in a cupola covered in with skyblue glass. 
Beneath the lower hall is the central heating 
apparatus, by means of which the whole build- 
ing may be thoroughly warmed. This central 
heating apparatus is combined with a powerful 
system of ventilation, which may be rendered 
still more effective by a large turbine-like ven- 
tilator. The latter, as well as the electric 
lighting of the gardens, is worked by gas- 
engines. The great hall is illuminated by two 
Grove sun-burners, each of 1,760 candle-power, 
the other rooms being lighted by ordinary gas- 
lamps. Colonnades and verandahs, two stories 
high, run round the whole garden. The 
colonnades are also to serve as skating-rinks, 
while the verandahs offer a pleasant view of 
the gardens lighted by the electric light. 

The above short description will show that, 
although the whole building is, in fact, simply 
a first-rate music-hall, the objectionable features 
of which are probably partly removed by a 
Continental sense of refinement, it is still a place 
where respectable people may find rational 
pleasure. We illustrate the large hall in the 
present issue of the Builder. 








“STARTS HILL,” ORPINGTON. 


SEVERAL houses have recently been erected 
on this estate. Our sketch shows a house, 
now nearly completed, for a gentleman for his 
own occupation, standing on two acres of ground 
sloping towards the south and west. It is of a 
simple character externally, according to the 
owner’s wish, built of red bricks with “ Brown’s” 
moulded bricks and keys, and the roof tiled 
with brown tiles from Yorkshire. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to the attainment of internal 
comfort and convenience. The external walls 
are built hollow, and bonded with Jennings’s 
tie-bricks ; a cement coved cornice is taken all 
round the eaves of the roof; the rafters are 
boarded and felted under the tiles; the house 
is well raised above the surface, which is con- 
creted six inches deep and well drained. The 
walls externally up to the level of the terrace 
are asphalted. Bullivant’s patent sashes and 
frames are used for the windows, and the porch 
is of pitch-pine, and glazed with lead lights and 
tinted glass. 

The internal accommodation consists of 
dining-room, 25 ft. by 16 ft. (with recess for 
sideboard and serving hatchway from kitchen), 
drawing-room, 25 ft. by 16 ft., study, 18 ft. by 
19 ft., spacious tiled hall, lavatory, and water- 
closet. The servants’ portion is separated from 
the rest of the house, and contains kitchen, 
scullery, pantry, larder, store-rooms, and dry 
cellarage. The first door is approached by a 
principal staircase in pitch-pine, leading from 
the hall and by a back staircase, and contains 
five large and well-lighted bedrooms, dressing 
and bath rooms, water-closet, and linen closet. 
On the second floor are four bedrooms and a 
cistern and box-room. A housemaid’s sink is 
placed on the half-landing of the back stairs. 
The fire-places throughout have been fitted 
with slow-combustion stoves, tiled hearths, and 
wooden chimney-pieces, and all the rooms are 
ventilated. 

_ A lodge, stables, and other out-buildings are 
in course of erection. 





The works are being carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 1, Basinghall- street, and 
Orpington, architect to the estate, by Mr. Hais- 
man, builder, of Foot’s Cray. 

The total cost of the works, including house, 
stables, lodge, and out-buildings, is about 4,3001., 
or for the house alone, about 3,3001. 








TENTATIVE DESIGN IN COMBINED 
PHASES OF MEDIZ VAL ARCHITECTURE. 


THE accompanying drawing is in illustration 
of a letter of mine which you were kind enough 
to insert in your columns some years ago. 

Much had been written and said anent a new 
style. The Law Courts competition, I think, 
had hardly been decided, and some discussion 
had taken place as to the superiority of Classic 
or Gothic. Something new was required,—a 
sort of Victorian order, not iron and glass,—or 
brick and stucco, but something solid and monu- 
mental. 

Without being a partisan of either “ Classic” 
or ‘‘ Gothic,’ I believed that the latter had 
never had fair play at the hands of the purists, 
who contended, and still contend, that a building 
must be from top to toe in the one phase: start 
with Norman and go on heaping round arch 
upon round arch, lozenge upon lozenge, zigzag 
upon zigzag, until a magnificent structure of 
imbecility results. 

Norman, although as capable as Early English 
for our modern requirements, was relinquished 
after some spasmodic attempts; Early English, 
Decorated, Perpendicular, “ Eclectic,’ and last, 
but not least, Queen Anne have all been tried ; 
and, I firmly believe, have all been found 
wanting. Elizabethan I have not classed 
amongst the above, as it really inaugurated an 
era in our modern civilisation when comfort in 
our homes became a necessity of peace and 
affluence and strength; for that man who 
sleeps under a stone, and who is armed to the 
teeth, is typical of a weak state. 

Now, for small manor-houses, farmhouses, or 
decent-sized homesteads, nothing is more pic- 
turesque than the Elizabethan style, with all its 
incongruities. Ask Mr. Read, whose pencil has 
so poetically delineated many of its beauties ; 
but we feel, picturesque as its houses are, that 
true canons of art are lacking, when Classic 
and Gothic are combined, and are made to form 
a portion of one architectural composition. 

Building as we now do, immense blocks, story 
upon story, the adhesion to one phase of Gothic, 
however well treated, becomes nauseating, as 
in a facade, allowing no break. Again, where 
the site will allow of a freer treatment, we are 
presented with a twisting, heaving, rolling, 
stumbling, rearing, butting, and ponderous 
mass, looking like a mighty contorted beast in 
the last agonising throes of death, because a 
broad, plain, steadfast face, majestic in its sim- 
plicity, dare not be attempted. And why not? 
We find such facades of many stories often 
enough in Classic, with ample variety. Starting 
with Tuscan, you can run up the whole gamut, 
striking chords in Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite, producing a harmonious whole. 

I ask, why not do the same in a modern 
Gothic building? Commencing with Norman, 
you add Early English, Decorated, Flamboyant, 
Perpendicular, and crown all with some fancy 
of your own, if you are ambitious. 

This idea I have endeavoured to embody in 
the design I submit, and I cannot see,—although 
my mental vision may be at fault,—that such 
a building would be more incongruous than a 
Roman amphitheatre. 

MARTIN UNDERWOOD. 








HEMPSYRE, YORKSHIRE. 


Hempsyre, which forms the subject of one 
of our illustrations this week, was intended 
to be built on the site of an old farmhouse, 
at the head of a wild and romantic Yorkshire 
valley, not far from the sea coast, and sur- 
rounded by moorland. The owner of the pro- 
perty, Mr. J. H. Allan, was well known in the 
shipping and mercantile world. He was for 
thirty years connected with the Honourable 
Artillery Company, and lately retired with the 
rank of lieut.-colonel. He was a man of refined 
and even fastidious taste, with a considerable 
knowledge of, and strong love for, Medizval art, 
and he had travelled and sketched industriously 
over a great part of Europe. 





As may be readily supposed, when such a man 
determined upon building himself a house his 
professional adviser had little to do except to 
arrange and systematise the stores of material 
provided for him, and give effect and con- 
sistency to a multitude of minute details and 
suggestions. The system of construction to be 
employed was laid down with great precision. 
It was to be,—adapting a recently current 
political phrase, on “the principle of the three 
Ps,’”’—no Plaster, no Paint, and no Paper. Mr. 
Allan had command of great quantities of choice 
woods from every quarter of the globe, and in 
the interior, wherever ashlar was not used, the 
ceilings and wall linings were to be of wood 
framing, elaborately moulded and carved, one 
room being in Canadian woods, one in New 
Zealand woods, and soon. There was to be no 
stint in scantling or labour, the floors being 
“like ships’ decks,’ 3 in. thick, and laid upon 
beams rather than joists. Everywhere solidity 
and strength were to be first considered. On 
the opposite front to the one illustrated, a 
carved gallery, with figures of the four seasons 
in oak, the signs of the zodiac on a frieze of 
copper in repoussé work, and a good deal of 
beaten lead ornament would have formed con- 
spicuous features.* 

The projector of the work died in his City 
office, almost suddenly, just as his final approval 
had been given to plans which had been in 
preparation by Mr. Ingress Bell during several 
years; and it is to be regretted on many 
grounds that an architectural enterprise of a 
somewhat unusual character should have thus 
fallen through. 








WILLIAM GAWIN HERDMAN, 
OF LIVERPOOL. 


WITHIN the last few weeks has been gathered 
to his fathers, from the scene of a long life’s 
labours, a Liverpool artist, and one of the fathers 
of Liverpool art, who cannot but be deemed 
worthy of honourable notice in any journal 
devoted to the interest of architecture, an art 
to the illustration of which, both in his native 
city and elsewhere, a considerable portion of 
his life was dedicated. On the gratitude of his 
native city Mr. Herdman had stronger claims, 
I conceive, than many on whom she has be- 
stowed her highest honours, and chiefly for 
rescuing from oblivion the material Liverpool 
of his youthful days (about 1820), which then 
included its few antiquities, and was one of the 
most beautiful townsin England,—more beauti- 
ful, specifically I think, than the Liverpool of 
to-day; a service especially valuable in Liver- 
pool, since nowhere else, perhaps, have original 
architectural features so fast disappeared before 
the advancing tide of commerce. To this work 
he gave heart and soul, and it is generally 
acknowledged that he succeeded in doing full 
justice to his subjects. A water-colour picture 
by him of the old market-place, top of dames- 
street, was bought by the corporation. 

Next to the illustration of architecture, which 
was generally the chief material of his land- 
scapes, the reformation of perspective was the 
great object of his life for the last twenty or 
thirty years, the present system of which he 
rejected on finding that the representations 
of objects by its rules on the picture do not 
coincide with the results of vision or sketches 
made by the hand and eye; not duly consider- 
ing, perhaps, that perspective has regard only 
to the laws of projection, and that its province 
is the projection of lines, planes, and solids on a 
flat surface. His work, “ Curvilinear Perspec- 
tive,’ however, has, I believe, done good among 
artists by leading or driving them to the earnest 
study of the subject. His new views were first 
broached in the Art Jowrnal in 1849, and were 
there extensively criticised. 

But Liverpool’s and artists’ obligations to 
Mr. Herdman will be best shown in the follow- 
ing lively sketch of his career which he sent me 
a year or two before his death, and which, 
through his own request, has already appeared 
in the Liverpool Mercury :— 

“Having a taste for architectural subjects, I began 
very early in life (about thirteen years of age) by 
sketching the old buildings of Liverpool, most of 
which,—except the Castle,—were at that time still 
in existence. I drew all the old remains, such as 
the Tower, the Old Church of St. Nicholas, old 





* The walling stone would have been furnished by the 
quarries on the owner’s estate, and it was his intention 
to carry out the work by workmen immediately under 
his control, and without (except for certain items) the 
intervention of a contractor, 
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St. George’s, all of which 1 remember well. I made 
drawings of these and the old houses and streets 
because there was nothing in the shape of art in the 
town for a young lad to draw orcopy. By the time 
I was twenty years of age I found I had made 
something like 300 drawings of relics of old Liver- 
pool, many of which were passing away; but I had 
no idea of doing anything with them at that time. 
A few years afterwards, on becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Egerton Smith, he told me I should 
publish these views, and that in time they would 
become very valuable as historical works of the 
early architecture of the town. I did so, and pub- 
lished my first volume of ‘Ancient Liverpool,’ 
which is now at a premium of double. In afew 
years I published a second series, which is also at 
double its original price. Iam now publishing my 
third and fourth volumes, which have been pro- 
nounced by the papers and all who have seen them 
to be the finest work of the kind ever issued in the 
provinces, I have thus done more for Liverpool and 
its antiquities than any other town in England, even 
London, has received. It must be remembered, in 
issuing these four books, I made all the drawings 
myself, collected the historical portion, and wrote 
the letterpress also. When about twenty-six years 
of age I was made a member of the Liverpool 
Academy, and when I became secretary of that 
society I was the first to lower the aristocratic 
shilling for admission to twopence in the evening 
towards the close, so that the working classes fur the 
first time in the history of art had an opportunity of 
improving their taste. I was the founder of the 
shilling art-unions, which gave the public the power 
of obtaining good works of art which they never 
could otherwise obtain. For the first four years 
after the shilling art-unions were formed they 
brought 20,0007. a year to artists,—the Great 
Britain alone bringing 4,000/. a year. I have 
been a fine-art critic for nearly forty years, 
and my sole objects were to instruct the public 
and keep up the position and sales of the artist. 
Having early to take to teaching drawing, I 
turned my attention earnestly to perspective, 
and having studied Malton and other writers on the 
science, I was astonished at the wretched state it 
was in. When I read in Malton that in a front view 
of a building, with columns of equal diameter, the 
diameters increased in magnitude as they receded 
from the eye laterally each way,—the nearest pillars 
to the eye being the smallest, and the furthest being 
the largest,—I closed Malton and every other work 
on perspective, wondering how one of the correct 
sciences could have remained in such a state of 
utter absurdity. I turned to nature and found the 
truth; and Sir David Brewster examined my 
discoveries in perspective, and stated them to be 
true publicly at a meeting of scientific individuals 
at the Duke of Portland’s. My Curvilinear Perspec- 
tive is the perspective of Nature, not of Art; it 
would be that of art also with cylindric pictures. 
In studying the laws of appearances in nature 
several new truths revealed themselves. For 
instance, the rays of the sun, on issuing from the 
luminary, are generally considered to spread out 
into space and to get lost there. Careful thought 
on the laws of form, as arranged and prevalent in 
the world around us, convinced me this would not 
be the case,—that form was never left in such an 
indefinite manner ; and I reasoned myself, without 
ever having seen the phenomenon, into the truth 
that these rays of the sun, after spreading out in 
curves to 90° from the sun, would contract after that 
distance, and at 180° from the sun would unite again 
in a point exactly opposite the sun. It thus became 
evident that their meeting again at 180° from the 
sun would only be at sunset or sunrise, as at no 
other periods of the day could 180° be visible from 
the sun. I therefore set myself to watch for this. 
novel effect, which had never been seen by human 
eye ex this planet. For some two years or more I 
looked in vain, but, strong in faith, persevered, when 
one fine sunset, being at Southport, I went to, the 
Birkdale sandhills, and, ascending one of the highest 
of them, watched tho rays spreading out from 
the luminary as it drooped to the sea, and looking 
constantly to exactly the opposite point of 
the horizon, I saw for the first time the same rays, 
—having traversed the expanse of the heavens,— 
approaching again, and uniting into a point oppo- 
site the sun in the eastern horizon. I have seen 
this phenomenon many times since, and was fortunate 
in seeing it one summer evening by St. Domingo 
Mere, when your two sisters happened to be passing, 
and I showed it to them, and they expressed great 
delight at seeing for the first time such a strange 
and beautiful effect. The fear of being tedious 
stops me from naming several effects of the laws of 
the visibles which I noticed for the first time, and 
which had been before neglected or unknown. I 
will close this by a brief reference to my various 
works, I have published in all ten works on 
different subjects, four of these being on the pic- 
torial history of Liverpool. Of my unpublished 
works, my large volume of poems in MSS. and print 
is substantially bound, and in the Free Library at 
Liverpool, and my ‘ History and Practice of the 
Art of Skating,’ with 100 figures drawn by myself, 
and ready for the engraver,—all of which I could 
personally perform on the ice,—is yet in MSS., as 
the offers of the publishers were so small I would 
not accept them. I may close this by calling atten- 


machines, four of which I have put up in Stanley 
Park, which show exactly, to the scratch of a pin, 
any object, even if sixty or seventy miles off, and 
also names the object to the spectator using the 
machine. These machines cost mea considerable 
sum, as they were three times destroyed by the 
roughs at the north end of the town, merely to get 
possession of the brasses on which the names of 
objects were engraved.” 


In addition to the works above named, the 
Liverpool Free Public Library contains of his :— 
“Folio of Studies,” ‘‘ Views of Fleetwood-on- 
Wyre,” “Thoughts on Speculative Cosmology 
and Principles of Art,” “‘Hymns and Sacred 
Melodies.” One of his finest poems, ‘‘ Walton 
Bells are Ringing,” he told me had been set to 
music by Mr. Skaife. 

His versatility recalls that of Da Vinci him- 
self, for he had studied almost everything, and 
civil engineering amongst the rest, for he once 
proposed to bank up Morecambe Bay at the 
entrance as a vast reservoir for Liverpool. Let 
me add, he was a wonderful skater; and many 
will remember how he used to astonish the 
good folk assembled round the lake in Stanley 
Park by his extraordinary gambols and tricks 
on the ice. As to his claims on our respect 
as a man: an old associate of his in the Liver- 
pool Academy, a sculptor of well-known merit, 
speaks of him as a pleasant, kindly man, whom 
he liked much, “ for,’’ adds he, ‘‘I knew he 
would do a good turn to any one he thought de- 
serving, and would go far out of his way to do 
it.” And this fully agrees with my own im- 
pression of his character. His fault as an art 
critic I have thought was that his kindness 
of heart led him occasionally to praise too 
lavishly. He reached the ripe age of seventy- 
nine. His son William has published ‘‘ Views 
in Modern Liverpool.” Soi. 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTS.* 


MR. ROBERT REID——-MR. GRAHAM—MR. HENDERSON 
—MR. BLACK——MR. COUSIN. 


Rosert Rep, Crown Architect for Scotland 
from about 1806 till 1836, is a man to whom 
Edinburgh owes some of her most important 
buildings. He designed St. George’s Church 
and the frontages of Charlotte-square, and the 
old Bank of Scotland in Bank-street, previous 
to its alteration by Mr. Bryce. He was the 
architect also of Parliament-square and the 
Courts of Law. He submitted competition 
designs for the national monument and for com- 
pleting the University, both of which I have 
the privilege of being able to exhibit through 
the kindness of Mr. A. Kerr. In the provinces 
he erected the war prisons of Perth, Greenlaw, 
and the County Buildings of Perth. The 
design on which his fame will principally 
rest is that of Charlotte-square. There is no 
square in the United Kingdom or anywhere else 
which, as far as I know, will compare with 
Charlotte-square in beauty of proportion and 
palatialdignity. Itisamatter of greatregret that 
our civic rulers ever allowed the lines of the 
original design to be interfered with, as unfor- 
tunately they have been on all the sides except 
the north, which, fortunately, stands, and I hope 
will long stand, in its original beauty. 

James Gillespie Graham deserves an honour- 
able niche among the architects of Edinburgh 
if for no other reason than that to him we owe 
the beautiful spire of the Assembly Hall on the 
Castle Hill. Of Graham’s career I have found 
it impossible to get much authentic informa- 
tion. He seems to have been born about the 
year 1777. Of his earlier days we know nothing. 
A rumour prevails that he was a mason by 
trade. There is a story, which, if true, is both 
interesting and romantic. Graham’s original 
name was Gillespie. As a mason he was 
engaged working at the mansion house of 
Orchill, near Crieff. The daughter of the 
house, Miss Graham, saw and loved the hand- 
some young craftsman, and with the strength 
of will born of strong attachment, was bent on 
making him her own. The details of this love 
story I do not profess to know; but the lady, 
as ladies often do, carried her point, and in 
course of time the young mason, James 
Gillespie, was transformed into James Gillespie 
Graham, esq., of Orchill. His advanced social 
position seems to have kindled or fanned his 
love for art, and shortly afterwards we find 
him a full-fledged Professor of Architecture. 
That much study and training preceded his 





attainment of this position is without doubt, 
but, unfortunately, we have no information ag 


to how or where he studied. The earliest 
notice I can find of him is in Ferrey’s “ Life of 
Pugin.” During Pugin’s younger years he was 
very fond of the sea, and to his father’s 
annoyance used to sail about in a yacht, taking 
very considerable voyages, very much to the 
detriment of his architectural training. During 
one of these voyages he was wrecked on the 
Scotch coast, some distance below Leith, where 
he and his men all but perished; this event led 
to his friendship with Mr. Gillespie Graham, 
the well-known architect of Edinburgh, 
which he always prized most highly (I am 
quoting Pugin’s biographer’s words). ‘‘ Having 
lost everything, he (Pugin) arrived in Edin- 
burgh in a destitute condition. Knowing Mr. 
Graham by fame, he applied to him, and was 
received with the greatest kindness ; this gentle- 
man, to use his own expression, completely 
‘rigged him out,’ provided him with money, 
and, what was more to the point, gave him 
sound advice. Foreseeing the talent of the 
architect cropping out in every word of his 
conversation, he conjured him to give up his 
mode of life, and to pursue the career for which 
nature had so brilliantly prepared him. Before 
taking leave Mr. Graham gave him his own 
pocket compasses as a reminder of his advice. 
These were the famed instruments which he 
used through life, which appear in Herbert’s 
portrait of him. Upon them is engraved ‘ James 
Gillespie Graham, Architect, Edinburgh, 1830.’ ” 
This exceedingly interesting episode in the lives 
of these two men shows clearly that even in 
1830 Graham was a man known to fame. There 
is no doubt from the consecutive dates in the 
book (Pugin’s life) that the date 1830 refers to 
the time when Graham gave the compasses to 
Pugin. It is natural here to refer to another 
somewhat famous incident in which the two 
names were conjoined. In the year 1835 there 
was perhaps the most famous competition 
which ever took place in this country for the 
re-erection of the Houses of Parliament burned 
down in the previous year. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that almost every man of note i 
our profession entered the lists for this gres> 
prize. Among the eighty-four designs submitted, 
one of the most notable for its entirely Gothic 
treatment, which was the style prescribed in 
the conditions of competition, was submitted 
by Mr. Gillespie Graham. This design, it 
appears from Pugin’s biographer, was partly, 
if not mostly his. He says that Pugin never 
denied that the drawings were his, and the 
composition to some extent his own. I do not 
wish you to attach too much importance to this 
statement; because it is possible that Pugin 
here claims more credit than is his due. 
Attempts have been made to detract even from 
Barry’s credit for the completed Houses of 
Paliament, on the ground of Pugin being em- 
ployed to design some of the details. The 
extent and importance of Graham’s commis- 
sions incontestably prove that his position was 
derived from his own merits, and not from any 
occasional assistance from an outsider, how- 
ever eminent. In 1834 he was asked to take 
part in a limited competition for Donaldson’s 
Hospital, the other two competitors being 
David Hamilton, of Glasgow, architect of the 
Exchange there, and W. i. Playfair, who was 
ultimately the successful competitor. Graham’s 
executed works in Edinburgh are the Roman 
Catholic Chapel in Broughton-street, the in- 
terior of the chapel of Heriot’s Hospital, St. 
Margaret’s Convent in White House Loan, and, 
last and best, the Assembly-hall, with its most 
beautiful spire. In the country we have Dun- 
bar Church and Liberton Church, and the tower 
of which always appears to me a beautifully- 
adapted tower to the commanding position 
which it occupies ; and of mansion-houses, we 
have Minard House and Minthley. Graham 
died in Edinburgh, in March, 1855, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

One of the earliest adherents of the Gothic 
Revival in Scotland, and one of its most ardent 
pioneers, was John Henderson. He was born 
in Brechin in 1804, In due time he came to 
Edinburgh, and very oddly (when we know his 
future work), he was for some years in the 
office of Mr. Thomas Hamilton, architect of the 
High School, one of the most distinguished 
Classicists of our day. Henderson commenc 
business here about the year 1835. He seems 
to have attained, at an early stage, a large 
ecclesiastical connexion. His works are pri 
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* By Mr. M‘Lachlan. See p, 667, ante, 
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In Edinburgh we have Trinity Chapel, at Dean- 
bridge; St. Luke’s, Queen-street ; St. Columba’s, 
on the Castle-hill; Morningside parish church ; 
the front of Lady Glenorchy’s, Greenside ; and 
Holyrood Church and School, and Hospital for 
{ncurables, built and endowed by Sir John 
Gladstone, the father of the Premier. His 
principal secular work was the Highland 
Society’s Offices and Museum, George IV. 
Bridge. Mr. Henderson’s country churches 
and chapels were very numerous, including the 
Episcopal churches at Stirling, Arbroath, Mont- 
rose, Pitsligo, Port Glasgow, Dunblane, Hamil- 
ton, Dunoon, North Berwick, and private 
chapels of the estates of Ardgowan, Dalmahoy, 
and Lamington and Fasque. Mr. Henderson’s 
principal work, however, was the Episcopal Col- 
lege and Chapelat Glen Almond, Perthshire. This 
is avery fine work, surpassing anything in Gothic 
work seen up to that date, 1860, in Scotland. 
Mr. Henderson died in 1862 in full possession 
of his powers, and the works in progress con- 
nected with his practice were completed under 
Mr. Cousin. 

We cannot pass on without a word about 
Mr. Alexander Black, of Heriot’s Hospital, 
lovingly remembered even yet as “ Sandy 
Black.” After the lapse of twenty-four years 
(he died in 1858) his memory isfresh and green 
among those who knew him. This is a remark- 
able example of a long-lived memory attaching 
toa man of by no means first-class position. 
He seems to have filled a large place in the 
hearts of those who knew him, and they love to 
recall his sayings and doings, his good-humoured 
bantering and his jokes (at times somewhat 
broad), but never malicious or ill-conditioned. 
The chronicle of his architectural works is not 
long, but it indicates great ability. He con- 
structed the outdoor Heriot Schools in Society- 
square, Old Fishmarket-close, foot of Cowgate, 
Young-street, and Broughton-street. In all of 
these he introduced successfully improvements 
in arrangement and ventilation, and also applied 
the details of the hospital with happy effect to 
express their connexion with the parent institu- 
tion. Latterly, he was much employed as a 
1 feree. Perhaps no professional architect in 
Scotland of his time was more frequently chosen 
both by courts of law and private litigants as 
an arbiter. In early life Mr. Black took a deep 
interest in the School of Arts, and contributed 
much to its success by acting for many years as 
honorary librarian. The students and directors 
marked their deep sense of their obligations by 
presenting him witha piece of plate. In private 
life Mr. Black was universally esteemed. It 
may be interesting to mention that Mr. Hugh 
Cameron and Mr. George Hay, distinguished 
members of the Royal Scottish Academy, both 
received their earliest artistic training as 
apprentices of Mr. Black. 

It is with special pleasure that I close my 
notice of former architects by a notice of my 
old master, Mr. David Cousin. He was a man 
of much cultivation and great character, and left 
a marked impression on all those with whom he 
came in contact. His career was, on the whole, 
a prosperous one. His father was a builder in 
Cumberland-street, Edinburgh; and the son, 
though destined for the architectural profession, 
went to the joiner’s bench and acquired practical 
knowledge, which he was fond of referring to 
in after years. After these years of practical 
experience he entered the office of Mr. Playfair, 
and remained for many years as one of the 
assistants there. He used to tell with great 
glee many stories of the strictness and vigour 
of Mr. Playfair’s rule, and the devices to which 
his assistants had to resort to escape detection 
if at fault. From Playfair’s office Mr. Cousin 
removed, about the year 1833 or 1834, to the City 
Chambers, where he entered the office of Mr. 
Thomas Brown, City Architect, as his principal 
assistant. How long he remained I cannot say, 
but not long afterwards we find him in business 
for himself, and competing for the West Church 
of Greenock. He was successful in this com- 
petition, and deservedly so. His design is 
Classical,—what might have been expected from 
& pupil of Playfair,—and the spire emulates 
those of Wren in the grace of its outline and 
the beauty of its proportions. All Greenock men 
even to this day are proud of their West Church 
Spire. Although success crowned Mr. Cousin’s 
efforts in this competition, the result upon his 
health of the prolonged thought and strain of 
the competition was, for the time, disastrous, 
and he was laid low with brain fever. Recovery 
happily followed, and in the year 1843, the year 
of the Disruption, he was more busily engaged 





than any other architect in Scotland in building 
churches for the Free Church congregations 
which had left the Establishment. I have 
heard Mr. Cousin often saying that at this 
period he was nominally the architect of more 
buildings that he was aware of. He prepared, 
at the instance of the General Assembly of the 
Free Church, a model plan and specification of 
a plain structure, to accommodate a congrega- 
tion at the least possible expense. About 15s. 
per sitting was the sum he mentioned, if I 
remember rightly. You must all be acquainted, 
in the different quarters of the country of which 
you have knowledge, with the buildings of which 
I speak. Four walls and a roof are all that can be 
said for them, but they served the purpose well 
at the time they were wanted. Mr. Cousin was 
always of opinion that the association of his 
name with these cheap buildings did him a great 
deal of harm in after years. When some of the 
Free Church congregations became wealthy, 
and wanted finer structures, common gratitude 
should have sent them to David Cousin, who 
had designed their bald structures in their time 
of need, and charged little for it. But they did 
not follow the dictates of gratitude, and when 
buildings of importance came under considera- 
tion, they looked elsewhere for an architect. 
Mr. Cousin had always a particularly strong 
feeling as to the treatment he received in con- 
nexion with the Free Church College. He 
competed with other architects, and his design 
was highly favoured by both Chalmers and 
Candlish, who at that time ruled the councils 
of the Church; but, notwithstanding‘ that, all 
the competitors’ designs were thrown over- 
board, and Mr. Playfair employed, at the bid- 
ding of some of the wealthier and more influ- 
ential members of the body, without any 
competition at all. The present building at the 
head of the Mound is the result of this,—what 
may be called an intrigue,—and it is not a 
successful effort of the genius of Playfair. 
Notwithstanding this treatment on the part of 
the Free Church, Mr. Cousin prospered other- 
wise. In 1847, after a keen contest among 
several Edinburgh architects, Mr. Cousin was 
successful in gaining the position of City Archi- 
tect in succession to his old master, Mr. Thomas 
Brown. While occupying this important post, 
it fell to his lot to design several important 
buildings connected with the city. To him be- 
long the designs for the Corn Exchange in the 
Grassmarket, and the slaughter-house in Foun- 
tainbridge. The fagade of the latter has always 
appeared to me a peculiarly happy adaptation 
of Egyptian features to the character of the 
place. And the arrangement of the place inside 
is still regarded by those whose opinions are 
worth something,—that is, those who manage 
the establishment,—as worthy of great praise. 
Indeed, even at this time of day, more than a 
quarter of a century after its erection, it 
is in many respects a model establishment. 
In addition to these buildings and some others 
of less note which fell to his hands as city 
architect, Mr. Cousin designed some noteworthy 
buildings in his private capacity. He was the 
author of the Savings Bank buildings at the top 
of the Mound, a well-grouped mass of buildings 
in the position it occupies, and the Music Class- 
room in Park-place. The latter design is a re- 
markably harmonious and pleasing one. I have 
a vivid recollection of seeing the drawings, on 
the groundwork of which he prepared his de- 
sign. Music and architecture, he held, were 
similar arts in producing harmony and discord. 
In the one the effect was produced on the mind 
by sounds, in the other by lines. Fully pos- 
sessed of this idea at the time of the Music 
Classroom, what may be called the foundation 
drawing of this fine structure,—and the same 
principles were applied internally and exter- 
nally,—was a complicated series of circles, 
and arcs, and curves,—proportions and ratios. 
Mr. Consin acted as architect to the British 
Linen Company’s Bank, and in that capacity 
designed many of their branch offices, among 
which may be mentioned those of Hawick, 
Dundee, and Paisley, all good examples of 
Classic architecture applied to modern re- 
quirements. The last architectural scheme 
with which Mr. Cousin’s name is associated 
was the City Improvement scheme. He had 
this work very much at heart, and for whatever 
advantages our city has derived from opening 
up Simon-square, Nicolson-square, and the 
dense closes north and south of the Canongate, 
we may thank very much the ability of Mr. 
Cousin. After the inception of the scheme his 
health failed, and Mr. Lessels was conjoined 





with him in carrying out the work. In his 
dealings both with contractors and clients 
Mr. Cousin upheld the best traditions of 
our profession. While treating contractors 
with the utmost courtesy, he still insisted on 
getting the best work from them, and, on the 
other hand, he preserved an equal independence 
with clients. While careful to see that they 
got their demands satisfied as far as their 
means permitted, he was equally careful that 
injury was not done either to his own reputa- 
tion by parsimony where that could be avoided, 
or to the tradesmen, by too much being exacted 
at their hands. He treated his assistants with 
unfailing courtesy. 

At the close of the paper a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. McLachlan for his 
paper, on the motion of Mr. Blanc. 








THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT 
YARMOUTH. 


THE area of the site of these buildings 
(which were opened last week by the Prince of 
Wales, and of which, as we stated last week, we 
have given illustrations) is about 115 ft. square. 
The front fagade faces the north. Here is the 
principal entrance, which opens into a vesti- 
bule, and thence leads to the centre hall, the 
latter giving access to the offices on the ground- 
floor, which are generally those devoted to 
the municipal authorities. The central hall 
makes a very favourable impression upon the 
visitor, both by its dimensions, which are 80 ft. 
by 24 ft., and by its style. From the central 
hall, which is separated by two screens of teak 
from other portions of the building, leads the 
grand staircase communicating with the first 
floor. Before ascending the grand staircase, 
we may return to the vestibule, where we gain 
an entrance to the Town Clerk’s offices,—that 
for the clerks measuring 21 ft.6 in. by 14 ft., 
and the private offices 21 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 
Adjoining on the west side of the hall is a room 


measuring 31 ft. 6 in. by 17ft.4in. This is to 
be known as the public office. Beyond this is 
the Muniment-room, 31 ft. by 10 ft. The com- 


mittee-room adjoins, and measures 31 ft. 6 in. 
by 27 ft. 6 in. On the south side are the rooms 
for the accountant, which have a special 
entrance. The accountant’s private office is 
21 ft. 3 in. by 18 ft. 3 in., and his public office 
21 ft. 3 in. by 18 ft. A gentlemen’s cloak-room 
adjoins the accountant’s offices, and then come 
the store and several other minor offices. At 
this point is an entrance for tradesmen, and, 
close by, the police entrance. Here the chief 
constable and police are provided with two 
offices, and ready access to the cells is had from 
the entrance-hall. At the east end of the hall 
are the witnesses’ -waiting-room, measuring 
23 ft. by 22 ft. 9 in.; at this end also is the 
entrance to the law courts. At the north are 
the surveyor’s offices, that for the clerk mea- 
suring 22 ft. by 17 ft.,and the private office 
22 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. The Inspector of Nuisances 
will take up his quarters in an apartment ad- 
joiuing. Adjoining the Surveyor’s office is the 
Barristers’ room, 22 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., with 
strong closets for storing the Corporation plate 
and regalia. The ladies’ cloak-room adjoins this 
in a corresponding position to the gentlemen’s 
retiring-room on the opposite side of the 
hall. Returning to the grand staircase we 
note that the steps are of white Portland 
stone and the balusters and newels are 
in teak, carved. The windows are decorated 
by means of lead glazing, and an elabo- 
rate design in similar decoration appears 
in the ceiling. Turning to the left, through 
the card-room, the visitor gains entrance to the 
Quarter Sessions Court, measuring 32 ft. 6 in. 
by 40 ft. 6 in. The Judge’s retiring-room, 
which is also available as a card-room, being 
close to the Assembly-room, has a handsome 
stove of special design, the work of Messrs. 
Barnards & Bishop, of Norwich, executed from 
designs by the architect, Mr. Pearce. The 
chimney-piece is handsomely carved, and the 
hearth bears the Yarmouth arms, according to 
special designs. The assembly-room, which is 
the principal and handsomest apartment in the 
hall, ranges along the whole length of the west 
end of the hall on the first floor. It is 100 ft. 
by 45 ft. wide, and sitting accommodation,— 
bent-wood chairs,—is provided for 900 persons. 
A teak screen, elaborately carved, separates the 
portion at the north end of the room for a 
refreshment buffet. This screen is supported 
by substantial columns. A teak moulded dado 
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runs round the walls of the room, and in it are 
worked channels for the inlet of fresh air. The 
room will be heated by hot-water apparatus. 
The room is lighted by eight brass brackets and 
chandeliers, containing upwards of 200 lights. 
A pitch-pine staircase leads from the assembly- 
rooms to a snug smoke-room, and near by is 
a committee-room or supper-room, measuring 
36 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft.6in. The mantelpiece in 
the supper-room or Council-chamber is a most 
important feature, constructed of teak, carved 
by Minns. The over-mantel has glazed panels, 
with the Yarmouth arms picked out in colour. 
The stove is also of special design, the tile 
slips at the side representing field sports, and 
the hearth has the Corporate arms. This room 
is furnished with table and chairs especially 
adapted for the Council meetings. In the 
corridor is an apparatus for keeping plates 
warm, and food and coal lifts communicating 
with the offices on the ground-floor. The 
kitchen on the second floor is well arranged, and 
the cooking machinery is complete. The hall- 
keeper's sitting-room and kitchen adjoin this 
larger kitchen pertaining to the hall proper. 
Special rooms have been provided for the use 
ot the grand and petty juries. The police- 
court, situated at the south-east corner of the 
building, on the first floor, is 37 ft. by 32 ft. 6in., 
and ample accommodation will be provided 
for the public and those engaged in the causes. 
A bench at the east end is provided for the 
magistrates, the public sitting at the northside ; 
the arrangements for the solicitors, &c., are 
most satisfactory. Near by is the justices’ 
retiring-room. ‘The fireplace here is worthy of 
attention. Upon the stove are the Yarmouth 
arms, and painted on each side are emblems 
denoting “ Justice” and “ Mercy,”—all hand- 
painted. The chimneypiece is of oak. The 
courts are fitted up with pitch-pine. The 
comfort of the witnesses in attendance to give 
evidence has not been neglected, a room having 
been provided for their exclusive use. From 
the cells on the ground-floor a stone staircase 
communicates with the court, so that the 
prisoners can be taken direct to the dock, and 
it is proposed to have a subterranean passage 
in connexion with the police station. For 
getting access to the Quarter Sessions court, a 
turnkey’s lobby, with a private staircase, is 
provided. The floors of the principal halls and 
corridors are laid with mosaic paving, the lava- 
tories, &c., are paved with encaustic tiles, and 
the staircases are of white Portland stone, with 
ornamental teak balusters. The roofs are 
covered with Ashton & Green’s permanent 
green slates, and the windows and fittings in 
the principal room are of teak, of which mate- 
rial, polished, is also the floor of the assembly- 
room. : 

The furniture of the doors, the fenders, 
fire-irons, gasfittings, and coal-shoots were all 
specially designed by Mr. Pearce to agree 
with the character of the building. Much of 
the furniture is of oak. The chairs in oak and 
morocco have been specially designed by Mr. 
Pearce, and are handsome. In the assembly- 
room there are to be bent-wood chairs. The 
contractors for the furniture were Messrs. 
Norman & Son, of Great Yarmouth; and 
Messrs. Finch & Co., of City-road, London. All 
the stoves, fenders, fireworks, &c., were exe- 
cuted from Mr. Pearce’s designs by Messrs. 
Barnard, Bishop, & Barnards. ‘The stone 
carving was executed by Messrs. Seale, of 
London ; the wood-carving by Messrs. Howard 
& Son, Bethel-street, Norwich ; the fittings of 
the courts by Messrs. J. W. Lacey & Co.; and 
the gasfittings by Messrs. C. Payne & Co., of 
Redwell-street, Norwich. 








Breakage of Glass from Hail-stones.— 
A German technical journal remarks that hail- 
stones are less likely to injure glass roofs than 
has often been supposed to be the case. It is 
suggested that in calculating the thickness of 
glass, more regard should be paid to the power 
of resisting dead weight than to any other 
standard of strength. With the usual distances 
between the cross-bars, it is estimated that a 
thickness of 5 to 6 millimétres (‘19 to ‘23 in.) 
is sufficient to resist any damage from hail. On 


account of the imperfect cooling (and the con- | 
sequent brittleness) when excessively thick | 


glass is being manufactured, it is recommended 


not to use for roofing purposes glass of more | 
than 10 to 12 millimétres thickness (‘38 to} crosses,—a distinct Roman survival. 


“46 in.). 





BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 27th ult. a special meeting of the 
members of this Society for the West Gloucester- 
shire district was held at Staunton and New- 
land. The following account of the meeting is 
abridged from the Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

Most of the company assembled at Coleford, 
where carriages were in waiting, and a ride of 
two miles brought the party to Staunton, a 
parish near the boundary of the county. Rain 
interfered with the comfort of the excursionists, 
some of whom, however, stopped to inspect the 
ancient stone on the road,—the “ Long Stone,” 
—said to have been used as a mustering-place 
for soldiers from long before the Roman invasion. 
Leaving this stone, the party pushed on for the 
church at Staunton. All Saints’ Church is a 
stone building, having a chancel, nave, aisles, 
and a tower with six bells, and it well repaid 
inspection. Mr. J. H. Middleton described some 
of the chief features of the church. He said in 
that building they had the whole history of the 
development of the Early English form of 
architecture from the Norman, a circumstance 
which spread the work almost over a century. 
The earliest part of the structure, as far as he 
could see, was begun about 1100, and the old 
builders, wanting to build well, proceeded 
slowly ; and whilst they did this the style was 
altering, and the history of the alterations was 
shown on the arches as they worked on. One 
did not often see this development at a glance 
as it could be observed in this edifice. The 
church, when finished about the year 1200, had 
nave, tower, transepts, which had practically 
disappeared, narrow aisles on each side, and a 
chancel narrower than it was at present. Mr. 
Middleton pointed out alterations that had been 
effected during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and in drawing attention to some of 
the more striking objects in the church, men- 
tioned two fonts, one of which appeared to be 
Saxon, and the other of a later period, and 
which he regarded as Perpendicular. 

The Castle Meadow was next visited, though 
the appropriateness of the name is somewhat 
questionable, as, though trenches have been 
opened to discover remains which might justify 
the theory of a castle having once stood on the 
spot, the researches have been rather barren of 
results. 

Mr. J. F. Nicholls, of Bristol, gave an address 
on “ Old Landmarks.” He said the Egyptians, 
Etrurians, and the Romans divided parts of the 
land into square portions, which were allotted 
for alltime. The chief lines, cardo and decu- 
manus, began at the Colonial City; this would 
be either Gloucester or Caerleon, and these 
lines became generally public roads, and 
were drawn, where practicable, from some 
striking natural object to another striking 
natural object, or else some artificial hill, 
mound, or well was substituted where the con- 
tour of the country required such a mark. 
These four lines being marked out, the sur- 
veyors proceeded to cut up the four regions 
into rectangular estates, by a repetition of 
lesser limites, or roads, which generally ran 
parallel to the larger divisional roads; these 
again were subdivided, until the boundary of 
the territory outwards was reached. The 
breadth of the main road, decwmanus, east and 
west, was 40 ft.; that of the cardo, 20 ft.; the 
limites, 12 ft.; that of the linearii, 8 ft. These 
latter divided the Colonists’ estates eachyfrom 
the other into estates of 200 to 240 jugéra,— 
40 to 50 acres. The limitary ways or lines thus 
specifically marked out the bounds of each 
estate. The forty acres were square, the others 
rectangled as far as possible. The marks of 
the division of estates were stones, megaliths, 
inscribed or plain. Where three estates met, 
there was a trifinium, or dolmen; where four 
met, a quadrifinium. The inscribed stones bore 
either letters which signified the relation of the 
division to the main road,—cardus or decu- 
manus,—or they bore the name of the estate, 
or of the owner. The inscriptions were at the 
top, or on the sides, the latter being thought to 
be the best. Sometimes the surveyors made 
the shape of the stone to represent the number 
of the converging estates,—thus a triangular- 
sided stone for a trifinium, a square stone for 
four estates, &c. Trees, wells, tumps, altars, 
&c., were also used. The altars were set up at 
the cross roads; country people sacrificed 
there ; and hence came the system of Christian 
The 
marks of the larger divisions were, if possible, 





natural ; failing this, the tump, covering 
potsherd, charcoal, or other imperishable 
material too valueless to steal, or covering a 
deep well filled with rubbish, was used. When 
stones were used here, they were larger, called 
pre-signes. 

Despite the rain that was pouring down 
pitilessly, the majority of the party ascended 
the steep hill in order to see the Buckstone, a 
peep at the “ Double View” being abandoned. 
Through the misty atmosphere glimpses of 
verdant heights in the distance were obtained. 
It was worth the toil and discomfort of climb- 
ing the hill to see the huge stone, which is a 
mass of old red conglomerate, the greatest 
length on the top being 19 ft. and breadth 
13 ft., the entire circumference 57 ft., and 
height 12 ft. The north side measures 17 ft., 
the south 12 ft., the south-eastern 19 ft., and 
south-western 9 ft. The point on which the 
stone stands is about 2 ft. in diameter. The 
slab on which it rests, at a height of 891 ft. 
above the sea, measures on the north 14 ft. 
9 in., south 14 ft., south-east 12 ft., south-west 
21 ft. 5 in. My. J. F. Nicholls offered some 
observations on the stone, and after a short 
interval for rest the excursionists descended the 
hill, and were hospitably entertained by Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Francis. 

Newland was the next point, and the party 
here inspected the ancient church, a handsome 
stone building, having chancel, three chapels, 
nave, aisles, and a tower with pinnacles and six 
bells. The building was entirely restored in 
1862, at an expense of over 4,000/. Mr. Mid- 
dleton said there was special interest in that 
church, for, as a rule, churches started from 
small beginnings, and were added to from cen- 
tury to century; but that one, with a trifling 
exception, was built exactly as they saw it now. 
He was speaking of the walls and not of the 
windows, most of which had been put in in the 
last few years, or scraped to look as if they 
were new. The building was commenced about 
1300, and went on steadily about forty years, 
the last part done being naturally the highest, 
—the tower,—which was the most splendid, 
and was a sort of transition from the Decorated 
to the Perpendicular. Judging from the pin- 
nacles on the tower, and how early the Per- 
pendicular was used, the tower must have been 
completed about 1340, which was pretty quick 
work for those days. He called attention 
especially to the west window, the mouldings 
of which were splendid. Of the Decorated 
windows round the church there was only one 
left; all the others had been inserted in the 
Perpendicular period, or else destroyed at the 
late restoration. Unfortunately all the screens 
were removed from. the church, though there 
were marks remaining to show where they had 
been. The date of the present font was 1661, 
and it was very interesting on account of the 
date, as few fonts were made in the seventeenth 
century. Thetombs of the church were worthy 
of notice, among them being figures of two 
priests in sacramental vestments, one of which 
was curious, being at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, with a peculiar alb; the other 
was of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. J. F. Nicholls called attention to the fact 
that one of the greatest benefactors in Bristol 
was connected with Newland. He believed that 
John Whitson, founder of the Red Maids’ School 
in Bristol, commonly called Alderman Whitson, 
was born at Clearwell, but he was educated at 
Newland. 

Clearwell, with its well-preserved preaching- 
cross was next reached, and a little later dinner 
was served at the Angel Hotel, Coleford, to 
which between sixty and seventy ladies and 
gentlemen sat down, Sir John Maclean pre- 
siding. 








A Seaside Resort.— Extensive works are 
about to be undertaken at Cleethorpes, near 
Grimsby, in order to make that place into a 
fashionable seaside resort. The enterprise has 
been started by Sir Edward Watkin, bart. The 
plans accepted for the works at Cleethorpes are 
those of Mr. H. B. James, C.E., of Westminster, 
which provide for improvements along the flats, 
and the reclamation of tracts of land between 
Grimsby and Cleethorpes, and along the coast 
toward Humberstone. The plans include a 
promenade and roadway from Grimsby to Clee- 
thorpes, and Sir Edward contemplates carryag 
on the line of railway from Cleethorpes 10 
Humberstone, and thence doubtless it will 
eventually be carried to Skegness. 
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THE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM AND 
THE HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last a number of the 
membersof the Architectural Association visited 
these extensive buildings, which owe their ex- 
istence to the princely munificence of Mr. 
Thomas Holloway. Mr. W. H. Crossland, the 
architect, assisted by Mr. George Rogers, the 
clerk of works, very kindly received the visitors, 
and conducted them over the Sanatorium, 
which is situated near Virginia Water, and is 
intended to accommodate 250 inmates. The 
institution is for the treatment of mental dis- 
orders, one side being appropriated for ladies, 
and one side for gentlemen. Itis intended only 
for professional men and others belonging to 
the middle-classes whose minds have been tem- 
porarily over-balanced by over-work or unfore- 
seen troubles. Each patient will pay for his or 
her maintenance, so that the Sanatorium will be 
self-supporting. Any patient not cured within 
twelve months will have to find accommodation 
elsewhere. The Sanatorium, as Mr. Crossland 
pointed out, consists mainly of what are really 
two terraces of houses, one terrace on either side 
of the Recreation Hall. Each house is arranged 
for a family or household of ten persons, 
besides attendants, and communication between 
the houses will only be by pass-doors for con- 
venience of supervision. The stairs are 
arranged in short flights, and without well- 
holes, for obvious reasons. The roof of the 
Recreation Hall has been very effectively deco- 
rated from the designs of Mr. Moyr Smith, to 
whom Mr. Crossland expressed his indebtedness 
for the way in which the effect of his roof had 
been heightened. The staircase leading to 
the Recreation Hall has also been very 
effectively decorated. In the Builder of the 7th 
of January last we gave a double-page interior 
view of the Recreation Hall, of the Sanatorium, 
accompanied by a general description of the 
buildings. It was at that time supposed that 
this fine range of buildings would be ready in 
May for the reception of patients, but conse- 
quent on the elaborate and effective manner in 
which the principal rooms have been decorated, 
and, to some extent, owing to the time required 
in giving effect to Mr. Holloway’s determination 
that the building should be furnished, lighted 
and heated, and fitted in the best possible 
manner, entirely regardless of cost, more time 
has been required than was at first anticipated, 
many changes and improvements having in the 
meanwhile suggested themselves to the founder, 
such as the introduction of colour into the 
then plain glazed windows of the day-rooms, 
libraries, and other rooms. In the account of 
the building which we have formerly given, we 
mentioned the number of rooms in the building 
(480); to this information in the shape of 
statistics we may here put on record the fact 
that the number of windows is 1,053. The 
total length of the building is 530 ft., the depth 
from back to front being 216 ft. Costly 
pictures and excellent engravings are being 
hung on all sides of the numerous day-rooms 
throughout the building, which are tastefully 
furnished and decorated, hardly any two 
being alike. The extensive laundry is being 
fitted up with the latest and most approved 
appliances for laundry purposes, and the 
whole will be worked by costly machinery. 
Messrs. J. & F. May & Co. and Messrs. Thomas 
Bradford & Co. have done much work in this 
department of the building. Messrs. May & 
Co. have also supplied the large steam cooking 
apparatus in the kitchen. The principal joinery 
work in the building was done by Mr. W. H. 
Lascelles, of Bunhill-row, the deal fittings 
being by Messrs. Aviss & Co., of Putney. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Sharpington 
& Cole. The cost of the building, including 
furniture, has been about 300,000. The build- 
ing will, it is expected, be opened for the 
reception of patients some time during the 
autumn of this year. To the present brief 
notice of the building we may add that in our 
volume for 1877 (p. 712) we gave a two-page 
view of the building; while two years earlier 
im our volume for 1875) we gave an enlarged 
view of the central portion of the building, 
Comprising tower and exterior of rec1eation- 
hall, together with a plan of the whole building 
(pp. 645-47). 

The visitors, after partaking of light refresh- 
ments, proceeded to Virginia Water and viewed 

the artificial ruin constructed with columns of 
marble and granite brought from Greece. The 











weather was, however, very unpropitious, a 
heavy and continuous fall of rain drenching 
most of the visitors to the skin. After taking 
shelter for a time at the Wheatsheaf Inn, the 
majority of the visitors proceeded to 

The Holloway College for Ladies, near Egham. 
—In the Builder for October the 8th last we 
gave a description of some parts of this enor- 
mous building, then, as at present, in course of 
erection. At the same time, we published a 
two-page illustration of a portion of the east 
quadrangle. The building, we may say, 
forms a double quadrangle, 500 ft. from 
east to west, and 350 ft. from north to south. 
It is intended to accommodate 350 students. 
There were at the time we wrote about 
800 men employed on the building. From 
the details which we then gave we omitted 
some particulars that may be worth mention- 
ing. There were then, for the purpose of 
facilitating the work of the contractors, more 
than 3,000 yards in length of tram-road in and 
around the building; seven powerful steam 
derrick cranes, and eleven hand-cranes, were 
fixed upon the building for lifting the materials ; 
sixteen two-ton hand-travellers were in use for 
fixing the heavy masonry; a ten-ton steam 
traveller, of 60 ft. span, conveyed the enormous 
blocks of Portland and Bath stone to the ex- 
tensive range of steam-sawing machinery, and 
thence to the numerous stone-working machines 
and to the “bankers” of over 320 masons. 
There are at present nearly 500 men em- 
ployed upon the building. As we have 
named the number of rooms and windows 
in the Sanatorium, we may add that in 
the College building, as comprised in the 
present contract, there are 858 rooms, 1,912 
windows, and 760 fireplaces. For more detailed 
particulars of the building, and for an account 
of the intentions of its founder in regard to it, 
we must refer our readers to our number for 
October 8th last. We will only add here 
that the contract with Mr. John Thompson, 
of Peterborough, for the completion of the 
work, was signed on the 30th of July, 1879, 
and it is expected to be completed in about a 
year from the present time. In Mr. George 
Rogers, who has been clerk of the works at this 
building since its commencement, Mr. Crossland 
has an able and courteous representative. The 
contractor's foreman is Mr. G. Gray. In- 
cluding endowments and fittings, Mr. Hollo- 
way’s expenditure on the two buildings will be 
about one million sterling. 

Owing to the heavy rain of which we 
have made mention, the progress of the 
visitors over the College works was greatly 
delayed, and after a hurried inspection of 
only a fractional part of the extensive build- 
ing, the members, conducted by Mr. Crossland, 
who is the architect of both the buildings 
named, sat down to an excellent cold collation, 
in a tent tastefully decorated and arranged 
under the especial supervision of Mrs. Cross- 
land. 








THE NEW EXAMINATION SCHOOLS, 
OXFORD. 


Tus building, fronting the High-street, a 
little below University College, which has been 
six years in construction, was finished in the 
middle of May, just in time to allow of its being 
used for the summer examinations of the Uni- 
versity. Hitherto the schools and the Bodleian 
Library have shared one building between them, 
but the growth of the library having rendered 
the continuance of this time-honoured arrange- 
ment impossible, land was secured, at a cost of 
40,0001., partly on the site of the Angel Hotel, 
having a north frontage to High-street, and 
extending eastward to King-street and South- 
ward to Merton-street. The site having been 
secured, five architects were invited to send in 
plans, and the delegacy appointed by Convoca- 
tion to deal with the subject selected those 
submitted by Mr. T. G. Jackson, which were 
finally approved by Convocation on June 15th, 
1876. The building was begun forthwith, and 
has been continued without interruption till its 
completion a few weeks ago. 

The plan has been to a certain extent in- 
fluenced by the existence of unexpired leases on 
some of the tenements standing upon the site, 
which the University was not able to buy up on 
reasonable terms. One house in King-street, 
in an apparently half-ruined condition, still 
stands in the middle of the new quadrangle, 
as a monument of this difficulty, and another 
which adjoined it, has only just been removed, 


The building had, therefore, to be planned so 
that the whole or the greater part should 
stand on ground which the University had 
in hand, and in Mr. Jackson’s design this 
was managed by leaving the interior quad- 
rangle open at the east side, facing King- 
street, where it will eventually be enclosed 
by an iron railing, with stone piers. The in- 
ternal arrangement is very simple. The twelve 
schools for vivé voce examination and the three 
for examination on paper are contained in a 
building forming three sides of a quadrangle, 
the fourth side, as has been explained, remain- 
ing open. For the most part the vivd voce 
schools are placed on the ground floor, looking 
inwards to the quadrangle, and surrounded by 
a spacious corridor of communication, which runs 
along the back of the buildings, while the three 
large writing-schools are placed upstairs, and 
occupy nearly the whole of that floor. Between 
these buildings and High-street an additional 
building is interposed, containing a large 
entrance-hall in the centre and rooms for officials 
in the wings. By this arrangement that perfect 
quiet which is so necessary at examinations is 
secured to the schools, which look inwards, and 
are further protected from noise in High-street 
by the great hall and from noise in Merton-street 
by the houses and gardens which are left stand- 
ing on that side. The main entrances are in 
High-street and Merton-street. From High- 
street a vaulted porch admits at once to the 
great hall ‘‘ des pas perdus,” which is 69 ft. long, 
27 ft. wide, and 48 ft. high to the crown of the 
ceiling. The main timbers of the roof and the 
panelled ceiling are of oak, and the walls are 
lined with oak wainscoting to the height of 
18 ft. Three large mullioned and transomed 
windows in the north wall light the hall, two of 
which are 26 ft. in height, and the south wall is 
pierced by three large arches under a projecting 
gallery of stone, carried by vaults springing 
from carved brackets. The floor is of black, 
white, and grey marble, surrounding compart- 
ments which will be filled with mosaic now 
being’ prepared in Paris from the architect's 
designs. The three arches under the gallery 
open into the corridor of the north wing, which 
is continued along the south and west wings, 
passing at each of the two angles through a 
secondary waiting-hall, from which open the 
doors of several schools and a passage to the 
quadrangle. In the south-west hall also is the 
entrance from Merton-street. The ceiling of 
each of these halls is carried by two marble 
columns, those in the north-west hall of a par- 
ticularly beautiful variety of Italian Breccia, 
those in the other of Cipollino,—a marble with 
green veins on an ivory-white ground, not un- 
like the section of an onion, a resemblance to 
which it owes its name. 

The vivd voce schools are rooms, 15 ft. high, 
of various forms and sizes, varying in area from 
760 to nearly 1,100 superficial feet. They are 
panelled to a certain height with painted deal, 
and furnished in the simplest way with a large 
table and chairs, the time-worn and ink-stained 
furniture of the old schools having been pressed 
into the service so far as it would go. To most 
of the schools a smaller room is appended, for 
the use of examiners who may wish to retire in 
order to discuss or read papers without inter- 
ruption. Through these rooms examiners have 
their own entrance to the vivd voce schools, 
while the candidates and their friends, who will 
be permitted as heretofore to witness their per- 
formance, will enter from the public corridor. 

The writing-schools, together with their two 
ante-rooms, form a suite of rooms, 27 ft. high, 
of the full width of the building, extending 
round very nearly the whole three sides of the 
quadrangle, and communicating by large arch- 
ways with doors, which can be slidden back out 
of sight. Their combined length is 444 ft., 
with a width of about 34 ft., and their floor- 
space exceeds one-third of an acre,—an area 
which is, perhaps, not surpassed by any suite of 
rooms in the kingdom. The ceilings are of 
ornamental plaster work, and the lower part of 
the walls is panelled withoak. The two larger 
of these rooms are planned each to accommo- 
date 200 candidates, seated at separate tables, 
with an area of 25 square feet per head, and 
the third room will hold 120 at the same rate. 

The quadrangle, when completed by its 
eastern fence, will measure 170 ft. by 105 ft, 
It has four doors to the interior of the building, 
and will have carriage-gates towards King- 
street, to be used in case of entertainments or 
receptions by the university. 

The central feature of the quadrangle is the 
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tower, which rises to the height of 78 ft., and 
is designed to contain in the upper part a clock 
and bells. All the schools, passages, and ante- 
rooms are warmed and ventilated on Messrs. 
Haden’s system. 

The building is designed, in the words of the 
architect’s original report, ‘‘ in that late eclectic 
style of Gothic, of which Oxford and Cambridge 
contain admirable examples, so many, and so 
thoroughly well worked out in detail, that they 
almost constitute an academical style by them- 
selves.” 

The stone chosen for use at the new schools 
comes from Clipsham, in Rutland, and is 
practically identical with the famous Barnack 
rag. 

Exclusive of the cost of the site, architect’s 
charges, and clerk of the work’s salary, but 
including all the carving, marble work, and 
other decorations, and such new furniture as 
has been required for the present examinations, 
the building has cost in round numbers, 98,4001., 
which is at the rate, we are told, of less than 
124d. a cubic foot. 

Mr. Estcourt was the general contractor for 
the works ; Messrs. Farmer & Brindley executed 
the carving and marble work; Messrs. Haden 
supplied the warming and ventilating apparatus; 
and Mr. Shepherd furnished the electric clocks 
and bells. Credit has been given to Mr. R. 
Edwards, the clerk of the works, for his careful 
superintendence from first to last. 








THE CENTRAL FREE LIBRARIES, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE new buildings which have been erected 
in consequence of the destruction of the old 
building by the terrible fire of January 11th, 
1879, were opened on the Ist inst. by Mr. 
Bright, as we briefly stated last week. The 
buildings destroyed on that occasion, part of 
the original block designed by the late E. M. 
Barry for the purposes of the Midland In- 
stitute, had long been inadequate to the growing 
needs of the Birmingham Library, and at the 
time of the fire, works were actually in pro- 
gress for their enlargement. The enlargement 
then projected, however, was of a merely piece- 
meal and makeshift character. It was not 
until the old building had been destroyed 
that the public awoke to a recognition of its 
radical defects, and acknowledged the need of 
a new structure on a more modern plan and 
a more extended scale. The library restoration 
fund soon assumed proportions which enabled 
the Free Libraries Committee, with the sanction 
of the Town Council, to modify and enlarge 
very considerably their original plans for the 
reconstruction of the building. 

The site, and to some extent the elevation of 
the new structure are substantially the same as 
those of the building it replaces. The former, 
which is in the very heart of the town, adjoining 
the Midland Institute and facing on different 
sides the Town-hall, the Mason Science College, 
the Chamberlain Memorial Fountain, and the 
new Birmingham Art Gallery now in course of 
erection, could hardly be changed with ad- 
vantage, and the Classic elevation of the prin- 
cipal or eastern front is necessarily governed 
by that of the Midland Institute with which it 
ranges. On the northern, or Edmund-street 
side, however, where the building is entirely 
new, the architects, Messrs. Martin & Cham- 
berlain, have provided a lofty two - story 
elevation in the Italian style, composed of 
stone and red brick, with polished red granite 
columns, terra-cotta arches, and mosaic panels. 
The lower story (we quote from the Times) is 
occupied by five lofty and deeply-embrasured 
windows, carrying terra-cotta moulded and deco- 
rated arches, and divided by red brick piers and 
granite columns. Over the windows, which are 
in two heights, with sub-arches of stonework, 
runs a wide band of panelling, the spaces filled 
in with terra-cotta work with mosaic centres, 
and painted tiles for the borders. Three large 
carved stone niches, carried on pilasters, for 
the reception of statues, constitute the leading 
feature of the ornamentation of the upper story, 
and above the niches runs a deep, bold project- 
ing cornice enriched with mosaic work, the 
whole being surmounted by an arcaded parapet 
of stonework. Brickwork panels filled in with 
painted tiles and arched over with terra-cotta 
take the place of niches in the upper part 
of the wings, and the tympani of the win- 
dows im every case are filled with tile panels. 
The principal entrance, from Ratcliff-place, is 





through a portico, or prostyle, of granite piers, 
82 ft. in width by 12 ft. in depth, which gives 
access through wrought-iron gates to the vesti- 
bule and hall. The latter, which is separated 
from the vestibule by a glazed oak screen, 
carried on polished granite piers, is 28 ft. wide 
by 60 ft. in length and 45 ft. high. From the 
hall, which is tiled, the visitor passes by a lofty, 
double-arched doorway, the heads of which are 
filled with alabaster and Caen stone, arranged 
in patterns with medallions of painted tiles, into 
the newsroom and lending library, which are 
divided from one another by a series of lofty 
painted iron pillars. The newsroom is 100 ft. in 
length by 64 ft. wide, and the ceiling, composed 
of brick arches with moulded panels, is carried 
on iron columns with large foliated brackets at 
a height of 26 ft. The general dimensions of 
the lending library are 82 ft. by 75 ft., but a 
portion of this space at two angles is occupied 
by the librarian’s room and staircase, and 
other offices. In the lending library the whole 
of the wall-space not occupied with windows 
is fitted with bookshelves, affording accommo- 
dation for 22,500 volumes, to which access is 
obtained by a double gallery and staircase of 
metal work. Returning to the entrance-hall, 
the visitor ascends to the reference-library, on 
the upper story, by a wide and handsome stair- 
case, lighted by three large mullioned windows 
filled with stained glass, and carried to about 
two-thirds of its height on a series of piers and 
arches of buff terra-cotta. The ceiling and 
walls of the staircase are richly panelled and 
decorated with pressed bricks, terra-cotta, and 
wall-tiles, and the staircase itself is protected 
by an ornamental iron balustrade. The refe- 
rence-library is a noble room, or rather suite of 
two rooms, on the plan of the letter L, divided 
by granite piers carrying lofty arches. The 
principal room is of the same dimensions as the 
newsroom below, viz., 100 ft. by 64 ft., and is 
subdivided into a centre and aisles by a series 
of granite piers and columns, carrying arches 
in Ancaster stone. Above the arches runsarange 
of clearstory windows filled in with stained glass. 
A series of groined arches connect the clearstory 
windows with the ceiling, which rises to a height 
of 50 ft., and consists of brick arching, carried on 
semicircular iron ribs, the surfaces of which are 
panelled and ornamented with foliation of con- 
ventional designs. The piers and columns have 
metal capitals and bases, the formerenriched with 
gilding, and the metal work is open, showing the 
polished granite beneath. At right angles to this 
room is the wing, or second division of the 
reference library, measuring 82 ft. by 45 ft. It 
is roofed in one span with an elliptical roof, 
arched in brickwork, and carried by a series of 
wrought-iron ribs, at a height of 42ft. This 
room, which is to be used temporarily as an art 
gallery, pending the completion of the perma- 
nent art gallery before alluded to, will be de- 
voted for the present to the exhibition more 
particularly of the Nettlefold bequest of pic- 
tures by David Cox, and the pictures by Miller, 
presented by Mr. Chamberlain, M.P. Opening 
out of the reference library is the Shakspeare 
library, a comparatively small apartment 30 ft. 
long by 21 ft. 6 in. wide, decorated appropriately 
in the Elizabethan style, and between this and 
the librarian’s staircase, which connects the 
upper and lower libraries, are a series of strong- 
rooms, with iron fittings, for the preservation 
of the more valuable books in the collection. 
The arrangements for artificial lighting, effected 
by means of improved gas-lamps and sun-lights, 
ignited simultaneously by electricity, were en- 
trusted to Messrs. Strode, of London. The 
heating apparatus, which combines the advan- 
tages of hot air and hot water, is supplied by 
Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. The tile 
panels and wall-linings are by Minton, and the 
tile pavings by Minton Hollins, & Co. Messrs. 
Salviati & Burke have supplied the mosaics, the 
Horsley Company the girders and structural 
ironwork, Messrs. Hawkes the stained glass, 
Messrs. Hardman the entrance-gates, Messrs. 
Barnsley & Son and Mr. John Webb, the general 
fittings, Mr. Barfield executed the carving, and 
the contract for the buildings has been carried 
out by Messrs. Horsley, Mr. E. Grimes being the 
clerk of works. 








Architecture at the “Salon.”—The medal 
of honour has been awarded by eleven voices, 
out of twenty-two voting, to M. Paulin, who 
took the priz de Rome, 1875. He exhibits draw- 
ings of the Baths of Diocletian and the Portico 
of Octavia. 








NEW FREE LIBRARY, CARDIFF. 


THe new building in Trinity-street and 
Working-street, erected as a Free Library and 
Museum, with Science and Art Schools attached 
was opened on the 31st ult. by the Mayor (Mr. 
Alfred Thomas), who was accompanied by a 
large number of the residents of the town, &. 

The building has been erected from plans 
prepared by Messrs. James Seward & Thomas, 
of Cardiff, and selected by the Science and Art 
Department from about 100 sent in in competi- 
tion for a premium of 100/. The principal 
elevations, those facing Trinity-street and 
Working-street, are in the modern French 
Classic style. These fronts are formed entirely 
with Bath stone, with yellow bricks to the flanks 
and roof. The ground-floor consists of library, 
newspaper -room, magazine- room, reference 
library, and alcoves for reading, as well ag 
spaces enclosed for ladies should they desire to 
remain to read any of the periodicals or books. 
The library, with the gallery above, contains 
space for 100,000 volumes, and this could be 
enlarged if required. The upper floor contains 
the museum, art-gallery, and the several rooms 
required by the students of the science and art 
schools. These are reached by the entrances 
in Working-street, the entrances for males and 
females being quite distinct. There are also 
detached rooms which can be used as lecture- 
rooms for students, but no one large enough for 
a general lecture-room. The plans were pre- 
pared in accordance with a resolution that the 
building should not exceed in the cost of 
erection 8,000/. Mr. Roberts, contractor, under- 
took the contract for that sum, but failed to 
carry it out, and the building was subsequently 
completed by Mr. F. 8S. Lock, builder, the 
difference in the cost being paid by the sureties 
of Mr. Roberts, except such extras as had been 
ordered by the Corporation ; but the entire cost 
of the building, it is expected, will not exceed 
10,0001. Since its commencement numerous 
presentations have been made by various 
parties. Mr. James Ware has given a stained- 
glass window for the reference library; four 
other stained-glass windows have been given by 
members of the Corporation. The Foresters’ 
Courts at Cardiff gave 1001., and the Oddfellows 
501., for stained-glass windows. The committee 
of the Cardiff Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion gave 8001. for the decoration of the corridor 
leading to the museum, the floor of which is 
laid with encaustic tiles, and the walis covered 
with panels of majolica, containing various 
designs. They also presented the library with 
the carvings in stone over the Trinity-street 
entrances and windows, and which are fitted 
into spaces left for the purpose. These have 
been executed by Mr. R. B. Boulton, of Chelten- 
ham, while the designs for the principal stained- 
glass windows were drawn by Mr. E. Weeks, of 
London. 








A STRUCTURAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
BATTERSEA PARK. 


AN interesting structure from Ireland is about 
to be erected in or near Battersea Park. Mr. 
J. O. Lever, M.P. for Galway, has purchased 
the glass portion of the Dublin Exhibition 
Palace, with the intention of transferring it to 
Battersea Park, where he proposes to re-erect 
it as a portion of an additional building 
in the grounds of the Park for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of the public. Mr. 
Lever has made arrangements with the British 
and Irish Steam Navigation Company for the 
conveyance of the materials to London, which 
are expected to arrive in a few days. It is 
stated that the stonework of the building has 
been purchased by the Dublin Royal University 
authorities. 








“The Potteries,” Notting Dale.—At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on the 26th ult., a letter was received from the 
Vestry of Kensington, calling attention to the 
necessity that exists for providing an open 
space or recreation-ground in the neighbour- 
hood known as “The Potteries,” N otting-dale, 
stating] that an opportunity presents itself for 
acquiring a piece of land, about three acres and 
a half in extent, on the west side of Pottery- 
lane, and requesting the Board to take the 
necessary steps for acquiring the land for the 
purpose named at as early a date as possible. 
The communication was referred to the Works 
Committee for consideration and report. 
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SUGGESTED REBUILDING OF 
VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


It is generally known that amongst the im- 
provements which are about to be effected in 
several of the metropolitan bridges, that at 
Vauxhall is about to undergo alterations, and 
to be, to a certain extent, reconstructed. At 
present the bridge is very narrow, whilst the 

ients are steep, and an effort is being 
made by the inhabitants of Vauxhall and the 
Wandsworth-road districts to induce the Metro- 
politan Board of Works entirely to rebuild 
the bridge instead of simply repairing 
and altering it. The Vauxhall and Wands- 
worth-road Tradesmen’s Club have addressed 
a communication to the Metropolitan Board, 
in which they state that in consequence 
of its limited width the bridge is at present a 
very inconvenient structure, and that having 
jn view the greatly increased traffic over the 
bridge since the time when it was thrown open 
free of toll, it is absolutely necessary that an 
entirely new and much wider structure should 
be erected, in order to meet the public require- 
ments, which the existing bridge does not 


supply. 








THE COLOUR OF BRICKS. 


Tur Thon-Industrie Zeitung remarks that the 
clays used in the manufacture of ordinary wall 
bricks are divided into two classes,—that con- 
taining lime and that free from that substance. 
The former class includes those clays which 
change under a high temperature into yellow 
or white, from the red colour which they 
acquire with a moderate degree of heat. The 
latter kind embraces the clays which always 
burn red, although in various gradations of 
that colour. As the proportion of lime varies 
from the smallest appreciable quantity to 30 
per cent., it may be fairly concluded that there 
exists in many cases a small admixture of lime, 
which prevents the production of a uniform 
bright red colour in certain cases where the 
cause of the failure of certain makers to pro- 
duce this shade is not readily apparent. 








BUILDING PATENTS.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,530. H. Ransford, Brighton. 
stoves, &c. May 27, 1882. 

2,540. G. F. James, London. 
fire-grates. May 27, 1882. 

2,541. P. Ross, Harrow. Architectural work, 
&c. (Comp. spec.) May 30, 1882. 

2,549. T. Hyatt, London. Building construc- 
tion, &c. May 30, 1882. 

2,556. G. L. Reynolds, Oaklands, U.S.A. 
Window-screens. May 30, 1882. 

2,590. T. H. P. Dennis, Chelmsford. Method 
or system of glazing, &c. June 1, 1882. 


Domestic 


Furnaces or 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


May 30, 1882. 


445. J. Jaffrey, Manchester. Domestic fire- 
grates and stoves, &c. Jan. 28, 1882. 

469. J. Parkinson, Caton. Construction of 
boilers and furnaces for heating buildings by 
hot water. Jan. 31, 1882. 

505. J. D. Brunton, London. Apparatus for 
dressing, &c., stone. (Partly com. by F. H. J. 
Trier, Boston, U.S.A.) Feb. 1, 1882. 


June 2, 1882. 


918. H. J. Haddan, London. Ventilators. 
(Com. by P. Millan, Massachusetts, U.S.A.) 
Feb. 25, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending June 3, 1882. 


4,102. A. Bedborough, London. Window 
sashes and frames. 


To afford means of ventilation without opening the 
window the upper sash is made higher than the opening in 
the casement it covers, anda chamber in the soffit of the 
window-frame receives the excess height. This can be 
lowered a little way, and the parting of the horizontal 
nee gt ge the ventilation, ‘The sashes are also 

nded in the centre to pivot in the pulley stiles. ‘ 
23,1881. Price 6d. " on oe 


4,425. T. Stokoe, 
rooms, greenhouses, &c. 


A succession of hot-air tubes are arranged, the air i 
which is heated in a chamber by gas Senee, : These ale. 


Headingley. Heating 





* Compiled 
Bridg —— by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 28, New 





tubes are surrounded by others, asis also the chamber, and 
in the annular space between the two is water. Oct. 11, 


1881. Price 6d. 

4,578. W. A. Barlow, London. Self-feeding 
base-burning, air- heating, and ventilating 
stoves. 


Above the basket-shaped grate is the feeding-funnel, b: 
which the fuel is delivered to the grate as it is burned. 
mantle is formed round the stove, in which the air is 
heated as it passes through. (Com. by F. Lonholdt, 
Frankfort.) Oct. 19,1881. Price 10d. 

Sash- 


4,595. J. G. Chillingworth, London. 
fasteners. 
A hinge-like appliance is fixed to the lower rail of the 


upper sash by one t and the other is turned over on the 

lower sash, when a sliding-bolt on this lower sash S 

over the flap and secures it. Oct. 20, 1881. Price 4d. 
4,648. H. J. Haddan, London. Tiles. 


These may be made of any material, but are of rhombical 
shape, and are placed in a diagonal position on the slope of 
the roof. Two —< sides are provided with flanges 
that curve in one direction, while on the other two sides 
the flanges curve in the —— direction., By these they 
are secured together. (Com. by A. Vuillaumé, Blanque- 
fort, France.) (Pro. Pro.) Oct. 24,1881. Price 2d. 

4,656. T. H. Rees, London. Manufacture of 
glass tiles, &c. 

The tiles are ornamented on one side, and two tiles are 
joined together by putty, with the ornamented faces inside 
and then dried. Thin metal plates are then inserte 
between the two tiles, which are secured in the required 
position by the projecting parts of the metal. Oct. 25, 
1881. Price 2d. 

4,665. H. J. Haddan, London. 
windows. 

A strip slides in the weather-rail of the window, and can 
be depressed by a lever, thereby making the joint tight. 
(Com. by Favier-Simonet, Tourcoing, France.) (Pro. 
Pro.) Oct. 25, 1881. Price 2d. 


4,692. J. Benson and T. Wainwright, South- 
port. Apparatus applicable to doors and win- 
dows for excluding draughts, &c. 


A plinth is constructed with a groove in which a 
sliding - piece is fixed. Springs draw the sliding- 
piece into the groove, and a lever forces it out when 
required, (Pro. Pro.) Oct. 27,1881. Price 2d. 


4,698. R. Brealey, London. Chimney-caps. 


Two exits are made for the smoke, one at the top and 
the other at the base of the cowl, and the adjoining sur- 
faces are curved to deflect the wind outward. (Pro. Pro.) 
Oct. 27, 1881. Price 2d. 


4,712. C. Egard, Bradford. Ash-pans. 


The upper portion of the body is flat and slopes forward, 
and radiating apertures are formed therein to allow the 
ashes to drop through into the pan. A curved slide with 
corresponding apertures closes or opens the apertures. 
Oct 27, 1881. Price 4d. 

4,725. H. Skerrett, Birmingham. Apparatus 
for flushing water-closets, &c. 

A syphon is formed in the cistern, which has a flattened 
bend. The ball-valve allows the cistern to be filled up to 
the level of the lower edge of the bend, and when it is 
required to flush the closet, a displacer descends into the 
water, causing it to fill the bend and set up the syphonic 
action — empties the cistern. ct. 28, 1881 
Price 6d, 


Doors and 








VALUE OF PROPERTY IN EASTCHEAP. 
THE INNER CIRCLE COMPLETION RAILWAY. 


A COMPENSATION case in connexion with the com- 
pletion of the Inner Circle Railway was investigated 
last week at the Institution of Surveyors, before 
Mr. G. Pownall, as arbitrator. The plaintiffs were 
Lawrence’s Trustees, and the defendants the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
panies. The property, situated in Eastcheap, is 
required for the construction of the Inner Circle 
Completion Railway, and the making of the new 
street. It is freehold, and let on a lease termi- 
nating in 1886, at a rental of 650/. a year. 

Mr. F. Vigers, on behalf of the plaintiffs, said he 
considered that at the termination of the lease in 
four years, the property would be worth 1,050/. a 
year. He took the area of the land, 1,700 ft., at 
10s. per foot per annum, and the value of the 
building at 3,333/., interest on which, at six per 
cent., would be 200/. a year, making altogether 
1,050/. a year. Twenty years’ purchase on this 
would amount to 21,000/. Including the usual per- 
centage for compulsory purchase, he thought the 
lowest value of the property was 21,468/. Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke, on the same side, estimated its 
value at 21,3717. ; and Mr. V. Buckland at 21,7801. 

For the defendant companies, Mr. Farmer, of 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer, & Co., con- 
sidered that the value of the property was 16,115/. 
His opinion was that the full rental value was 650/. 
a year for the property as it now existed. As land, 
if the present buildings were taken down, he should 
think that 700 ft. would be worth 10s. a foot, and 
980 ft. 5s. a foot per annum, or 600/. per annum for 
the whole. Mr. Trist, of the firm of Messrs. 
Norton, Trist, & Co., said he agreed with Mr. 
Farmer’s valuation. 

The Arbitrator reserved his award. 








Lord Zetland is about to build a new train- 
ing establishment and residence at Newmarket. 
The work is to be carried out by Messrs. Clark 
& Moscrop, architects, Darlington. 








OBTAINING TENDERS FROM BUILDERS. 


Sir,—Will you, or some of your readers 
through your medium, kindly inform me if I 
am entitled to claim remuneration under the 
following circumstances ?— 

An architect wrote to ask if I would tender 
for an addition and repairs to a large house. I 
consented, and plans and specifications were 
forwarded. No quantities were supplied, and 
it sccupied two clerks three days to take them 
out. My tender,—nearly 4,000/.,—was the 
lowest, but the job has been given to the one 
whose tender was next above mine. 

I may mention that a clause was inserted 
that the lowest or any tender would not 
necessarily be accepted. But as I was invited 
and was prepared, if desired, to deposit sufficient 
security, it appears to me that I should be 
justified in claiming, say one per cent., for 
getting out quantities, or else what protection 
is there for builders against architects who put 
them to the trouble of getting out estimates 
simply to check the price of the man whom 
they intend shall have the job ? 

ONE WHO HAS BEEN DvupED. 


*,* We agree with our correspondent, and 
have always said so, that if a builder be invited 
to tender in competition and his offer be the 
lowest, it should be accepted. It is, other- 
wise, like subscribing to a raffle for a watch, 
and afterwards finding out there is no watch in 
the case. Builders should have this made clear 
before commencing their estimates. In the 
present instance the clause that no tender would 
necessarily be accepted, would probably prevent 
the enforcement of any claim. 








THE TEMPLE ROOF. 


Sir,—When in the British Museum this 
morning, I noticed a slab, No. 176, 8rd Grzeco- 
Roman Room, containg a relief, on a tolerably 
large scale, of an antique roof, which exhibits 
the tiling and wooden construction very dis- 
tinctly. If you have not already scanned this 
relief I would venture to call your attentions o 
it, as it might possibly help to a right conclu- 
sion with regard to the mechanism of classic 
roofs. 

I recollect suggesting that the Grecian 
temples might have been lighted with thin slabs 
of white marble, which would have diffused 
“a dim religious light.” If these were let into 
grooves in the rafters, it may have been found 
easier to have formed the grooves in a plank 
than in a solid beam; the grooved planks might 


-|then have been combined with an ungrooved 


centre one to obtain sufficient strength, as, I 
believe, Mr. Fergusson has suggested. The roof 
in the relief referred to is, however, covered with 
tiles. W.e. Tf. 








HOW DOES IT HAPPEN? 


Sir,—Reading the remarks in your last 
number upon the “ Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Salon of 1882,” and Mr. Blackburn’s “‘ Academy 
Notes,” I was set thinking upon what appa- 
rently is a most extraordinary coincidence, and 
which I have not seen remarked upon in any 
paper. I refer to the singular and accurate 
resemblance that exists in two pictures, the one 
to the other. Compare the etched engraving 
in the catalogue of the French Salon, p. 216, of 
the picture entitled “A la Plus Belle,” and 
painted by Mons. G. Fraipont, with the picture 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, numbered 852, 
and entitled “The Queen of the Revels,” by 
Francesco Vinen. 

The two pictures are identical in composition, 
and some explanation of this similarity by two 
distinct artists might be agreeable and in- 
structive to the lovers of art. 

EDWARD PoweER. 








Stationary-Power Tramways.——-The mo- 
tive power allowed by the provisional order of 
the Board of Trade for the proposed Highgate- 
hill tramways is that of wire ropes placed under 
ground and worked by stationary engine power 
under the “ Hallidie system.” The maximum 
speed allowed on the tramway is fixed at eight 
miles per hour. The tramway will commence 
at the Archway Tavern, in the Holloway-road, 
at the foot of Highgate-hill, and will end oppo- 
site Southwood-lane, in Highgate. Between 
Southwood-lane and Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
house (Fairseat) there will be a single line 
only. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Taunton.—The west window of North Curry 
Church, near Taunton, has recently been filled 
with a stained glass window, in memory of the 
late vicar, Rev. C. R. Harrison, who was a pro- 
minent member of the committee of Compilers 
of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” It contains a 
portrait of him and also of his son, who was 
killed when acting as adjutant to his regiment, 
the 94th, at the commencement of the war with 
the Boers. The window, which is a five-light 
one, is illustrated by the subject of the “Te 
Deum.” The window was designed and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
Garrick- street, London. 

Ashton-wpon-Mersey.—A Munich window of 
five lights (east) has lately been erected in the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Ashton-upon- 
Mersey, each compartment containing aseparate 
subject illustrative of some passages in the life 
of the Saint. The window is in memory of 
Sarah, wife of Mr. Frederick Fielder, Whitefield 
House, Ashton-upon-Mersey, and of their elder 
son, Frederick Rodolph, and is the gift of Mrs. 
C. B. Hobbs, of Waterloo, Liverpool, and Mrs. 
R. Heath, of Greenway Bank, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
daughters of Mr. Fielder. The window is from 
Messrs. Mayer & Co. 








Hooks, 


Worked Examination Questions in Plane Geo- 
metrical Drawing. By F. E. Hume, F.L.S., 
F.S.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1882. 

Worked Elementary Examples in Geometrical 
Drawing. By the Rev. Jonn Hunter, M.A. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1881. 

TuE object of these two works is nearly the 
same; it is to familiarise students with pro- 
blems in preparation for examinations. In Mr. 
Hunter’s book, which is much the smaller one, 
and is more elementary, the object is stated to 
be “to direct and assist the practice of candi- 
dates preparing for examination”; Mr. Hulme 
more specifically states his object to be the 
assistance of candidates preparing for “the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; the Indian Civil 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill; Indian 
Public Works and Telegraph Departments ; the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry ; and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations.” Mr. 
Hulme’s volume is put together in a manner 
very valuable for self-instruction, if properly 
and honestly used. The problems are stated in 
the text, with some hints as to where the prin- 
cipal difficulties are to be looked for, and other 
remarks, appended to those which have been 
thought to require such comment. After the 
close of the text are placed the diagrams 
showing the working out of each problem, each 
diagram being engraved on the outer half 
of a double page, and folded back so as not 
to be seen until opened out. The student 
is recommended to do his best to work 
out the problem in accordance with his own 
instincts first, after which the diagram with the 
number corresponding to the problem can be 
unfolded, and, projecting beyond the margin of 
the book, can be compared with the problem in 
the text without any more turning over of 
leaves. The arrangement is a very good one; 
but it might have been still further improved 
in one small detail, if the number of the 
problem had been added on the back of the 
diagram, so as to be seen while the diagram is 
still folded down. As this is not done, the 
student must necessarily unfold some of the 
diagram sheets in looking for the particular 
number he wants, and hence will be pretty 
certain to get some of those hints in advance 
which it is the object of the author to persuade 
him to dispense with. The examples seem well 
selected, so as to exercise the student both in 
regard to geometrical thought, if we may use 
such an expression, and accuracy and neatness 
of delineation upon correct principles. 

Mr. Hunter’s book is a much smaller and less 
expensive one, giving the explanations and 
figures along with the problems. It might very 
well be taken, or part of it, as a prelude to the 
study of Mr. Hulme’s problems, in so far as it 
is easier to learn a method set down in black 
and white for the student, than for the student 
to evolve the method himself in the first 
instance ; so that Mr. Hunter’sexplanations may 
train him towards the exercise of the kind of 
thought which Mr. Hulme’s book requires. 
Both books seem well adapted to be useful for 
the purpose for which they are intended. 





VARIORUM. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son announce that they 
will shortly publish a work on Rome, illustrated 
in a series of pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. J. 
Tavenor Perry. The work will consist of about 
forty drawings, reproduced in facsimile by 
photolithography, on plates measuring 15 in. by 
11 in., accompanied by a descriptive text. All 
the sketches are original, and have been made 
during the spring of this and last year; and 
include the most recent excavations and dis- 
coveries. In ‘“ Our Homes and How to Make 
them Healthy,” for June, Dr. Richardson says, 
“T have shown that the healthy house, be its 
construction, and I may add, be its archi- 
tecture, what it may, must have for its charter 
of health the following seven points :—It must 
present no facilities for holding dusts or the 
poisonous particles of disease; if it retain one 
it is likely to retain the other; it must possess 
every facility for the removal of its impurities 
as fast as they are produced; it must be free 
from damp; it must be well filled with day- 
light, from all points that can be charged with 
light from the sun, without glare; it must be 
charged with perfectly pure air in steady 
changing current ; it must be maintained at an 
even temperature, and must be free of draughts ; 
it must be charged with an efficient supply of 
pure and perfectly-filtered water. A house 
possessing the advantages named under these 
heads cannot be far from a perfected healthy 
house. It is a house in which disease will never 
be generated, so long as it is kept up to its 
proper standard. It is a house in which disease, 
if it be introduced, will remain for the briefest 
possible period. It is a house which, after 
disease has left it, will admit of instant and 
complete purification.” We take a para- 
graph from Our Own Country on “ Lincoln 
Cathedral’”’:—‘“ The cathedral commenced by 
St. Hugh still crowns the brow of the plateau 
above the Witham, unchanged in its leading 
features, except the later adornment of its 
triple group of towers. He, indeed, was not 
able to bring his task to completion, but the 
work was steadily continued by his immediate 
successors; so that the greater part of the 
cathedral was built during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and bears the impress of the original 
designers. Indeed, the south end of the great 
transept, and the upper part of the western 
towers, which dates from about 1450, are all 
the important portions that are subsequent to 
the year 1300, so that the cathedral is in the 
main an Early English structure. Lincoln has, 
then, an especial interest as being ‘one of the 
first important buildings erected wholly in the 
Pointed style.’ Though less complete in some 
respects than Salisbury (begun in 1220 and 
finished in 1258), it was commenced full thirty 
years earlier. Some critics have asserted that 
the architecture of Lincoln exhibits signs of a 
French influence; but the late M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, ‘whose authority on this point scarcely 
admits of dispute, has declared that, after the 
most careful examination, he could not find in 
any part of the cathedral of Lincoln, neither in 
the general design, nor in any part of the system 
of architecture adopted, nor in the details of orna- 
ment, any trace of the French school of the 
twelfth century, so plainly characteristic of the 
cathedrals of Paris,Noyon, Senlis,Chartres, Sens, 
and even Rouen. Thisfact,whieh greatly increases 
the probability that the architect, Geoffry de 
Noiers, was an Englishman, gives us good 
reason to claim for St. Hugh the distinction of 
having been “the first effectual promoter, if 
not the actual inventor, of our national and 
most excellent Early English style of architec- 
ture,’ and in point of interest renders it difficult 
for any other church to exceed Lincoln 
Cathedral.’” The publishers of ‘“ Holiday 
Handbooks” have issued “A Trip to the 
Ardennes,” the first of a series which will 
embrace some less frequented districts at home 
and on the Continent. At the price of 1d. the 
series may be considered a timely addition to 
the more costly handbooks before the public. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston 
and New York, announce that they have in the 
press an édition de luxe of the “English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads,” edited by Francis 
J. Child, Professor in Harvard University. The 
popular ballads existing in the English lan- 
guage, though their merit has been amply 
recognised, have never been collected into one 
body. Each ballad will have a proper preface, 
and in the case of those ballads which the 
English have in common with other nations, an 
account will be given of related traditions. Mr. 




















Henry Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, London 
the well-known bibliographer, acts in. England 
as the agent of Messrs. Houghton & Co. ~ 








Miscellanen, 

Discoveries in Rome.—The Times coyyo- 
spondent in Rome, June 1, gives interesting 
particulars of the discovery, near the Temple 
of Vesta, of another portion of the celebrated 
marble plan of Rome, which is believed to have 
been drawn in the time of Septimius Seyerns 
and Caracalla, and which is known as the 
Pianta Capitolina, from the circumstance that 
the portions of it found in the time of Paul III. 
behind the Basilica of Saints Cosma and 
Damiano, together with a few other piecos dis- 
covered in the same locality in 1867, are framed 
in panels on the staircase walls of the Capito- 
line Museum. Strangely enough, the fragment 
recently discovered refers to the locality where 
it was found, but unfortunately it was neces- 
sary to suspend the excavations on the Forum 
side, at the very edge of that small area delj- 
neated upon it, which extends under the modern 
roadway 35 ft. above, and where the little 
Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice stands. The 
excavations have, indeed, been recommenced 
on the Palatine side of the roadway, and will 
finally be connected with those on the Forum, 
but many interesting revelations, as even a few 
weeks’ work may effect, it will not be until the 
very last, when the roadway and the church 
are removed, that archzologists can hope to 
see the verification of what is drawn on this 
precious bit of marble. The fragment shows 
the south-east posterior corner and six of the 
ten columns of that side of the Temple of 
Castor, with the name inscribed along it,—the 
C and half of the A being wanting,—and it 
nearly completes the piece on the Capitoline 
staircase, which gives the front and west side 
of the temple, with a portion of the Basilica 
Julia next to it, and the Vicus Tuscus passing 
between them. 

Social Science Association.—<As the asso- 
ciation celebrates this year the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation, special efforts 
are being made to secure the presence of a 
large and a brilliant gathering at Nottingham, 
where the twenty-sixth annual Congress is to 
be held in September next. In order, moreover, 
to further mark the occasion, the secretary 
of the association, Mr. J. L. Clifferd-Smith, is 
preparing for the press “A Manual for the 
Congress, with a Narrative of Past Labours 
and their Results,’ and this work, which will 
be issued shortly, will not only contain valuable 
information as to the origin and constitution 
and proceedings of the association during the 
quarter of a century that it has been in ex- 
istence, but it will also indicate the manner in 
which, by assiduous labours on the part of the 
council and committees, a large amount of 
practical work has been accomplished during 
that period. 

Artisans’ Dwellings.—Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
one of the members for Southwark, has just 
laid the foundation stone of a new block of 
model dwellings in Vine-street, Tooley-street, 
which are about to be erected by Mr. J. W. 
Hobbs, who has already erected several blocks 
of similar buldings on the site of the Queen’s 
Bench prison. It may be stated that the 
site of the new buildings about to be erected 
in Vine-street was once the place where the 
Huguenots assembled for their religious ser- 
vices. The estimated cost of the new buildings, 
which will accommodate 400 families, or a 
population of more than 2,000 persons, 18 
50,0001. 

Hyde Park Corner Improvement Scheme. 
—We have received a letter from Dr. Churchill, 
denying the right of Mr. Usill and Mr. Carfrae 
to complain in any way, and asserting that “no 
part whatever of their ideas was introduced into 
the plan” we published. We cannot, however, 
give further space to the discussion. 

The New Town Hall, Reading.—To the 
particulars of this building, which we published 
last week, we may add that the Papier Mache 
Company, of Wellington-street, Strand, sup- 
plied the carton-pierre decorations. 

University College, London.—Mr. L. F, 
Vernon-Harcourt, M. Inst., C.E., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Civil Engineering and Sur- 
veying. Mr. Kennedy retains the Professorship 
of Engineering and Mechanical Technology. 

Royal Horticultural Society.—The So- 
ciety’s Evening Féte in the gardens at South 
Kensington is fixed for Tuesday, the 13th inst. 
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Exeter Constitutional Club Competiti- 
tion.—This competition was confined to Con- 
servative architects resident in Devonshire. 
Premiums were offered of 301. for the best de- 
sign and 201. for the second, and nine plans 
were sent in. A tenth was received after the 
time specified, and after the assessor had re- 
turned to London, and, although it was conse- 
quently disqualified, it was exhibited with the 
others. The directors engaged the services of 
Mr. John Whichcord, F.8.A. The assessor made 
his report, and the directors made the award 
in accordance with the recommendations of Mr. 
Whichcord. The first premium went to Mr. 
Edward Webb, architect, of the Cathedral 
Yard, for his design bearing the motto “ Prim- 
rose.’ The second prize was awarded to Mr. 
R. Medley Fulford, also of the Cathedral Close, 
whose design bore the motto “‘ For Queen and 
Country,” and the assessor selected as third in 
order of merit the plans marked “ Exeter.” 
Mr. Whichcord reported that the elevations of 
‘ Pyimrose’’ were French Renaissance in cha- 
racter, and were well designed, and very suit- 
able for the purpose of the Club. Although 
he was unable to approve of all the features of 
the plan in that design, on the whole he thought 
it was the most desirable of any of those sub- 
mitted, and he recommended it for the first 
premium. The other designs sent in bore the 
mottoes ‘‘ Beaconsfield,” ‘ Constitution,” ‘‘Con- 
stitutional,’ ‘‘ Hallamshire,” “ Deo Reginz 
Patrie,” “ Project,” and “Quod petis hic est,” 
the latter of which was the disqualified one. 
Mr. Webb’s plans have been selected for the 
work, which it is intended to commence forth- 
with. 

Reredos, St. Augustine’s Church, Wrang- 
thorne, Leeds.—This reredos, which has just 
been completed, was originally commenced by 
the late Mr. John Fraser, C.E., of Leeds, as a 
memorial to his wife, but his death taking place 
soon after the commencement of the work, it 
was finished by his children. .The work occu- 
pies the entire wall space up to the sill of the 
east window. The design is divided into three 
compartments, the centre part or reredos proper 
being again divided into three panels, the 
middle one being filled in with a representation 
in Venetian mosaic of the “ Last Supper”; the 
two side panels contain allegorical figures 
representing respectively the feeding of the 
hungry and the clothing of the naked. The 
whole of the reredos is executed in ala- 
baster, obtained from the quarries at Chell- 
aston, in Derbyshire. The panels are sur- 
mounted by carved and moulded canopy work, 
those over the central figure of our Lord, and 
the two side panels, being larger and more 
richly treated than the others. The interior of 
the church has lately been renovated. The 
whole of the alabaster and marble work has 
been executed by Mr. J. W. Appleyard, of 
Leeds; the mosaics by Messrs. Salviati, Burke, 
& Co., of London; the brass-work by Messrs. 
Hart, Son, & Peard, of Birmingham; and the 
decoration of the chancel by Messrs. Powell 
Bros., of Leeds. Mr. J. B. Fraser, of Leeds, is 
architect. 

A Music Hall Burned Down.—On ihe 
Ist inst. a fire broke out at the Alhambra Music 
Hall, in Union-street, Sheffield, a building 
capable of holding nearly 2,000 people. Within 
an hour the place was completely gutted, and 
nothing remained of the interior except the 
charred remnants of the roof, stage appointments, 
and seating. The entertainment on the previous 
evening closed about half-past ten, and the 
premises were then examined by the manager 
and everything appeared to be safe. The fire is 
believed to have originated near the stage, but 
the cause is unknown. Considerable damage 
has been done to adjoining property. The loss 
is put at 15,0001., of which about one-half is 
covered by insurance. 

Scaffold Accident.—Mr. 8. F. Langham, 
Deputy Coroner for Westminster, has held an 
inquiry at St. George’s Hospital, on Tuesday 
evening, relative to the death of William Moor, 

» & Carpenter, lately residing in Raphael- 
street, Knightsbridge, who died from injuries 
received through falling from a scaffold at the 
Oratory at Brompton on the Ist inst. It ap- 
peared that the deceased was in the employ- 
ment of Mr. George Shaw, the builder who is 
engaged in constructing the new Oratory. The 
deceased had occasion to walk from one part of 
the scaffold to another at a height of 17 ft., 
when one of the poles gave way, and he was 
precipitated to the ground. The jury returned 
& verdict of “ Accidental death.” 





Royal Albert Hall.—The opera concert to 
be given here this (Saturday) afternoon, the 
10th, under very distinguished patronage, is 
expected to be of more than ordinary excel- 
lence. It includes all the chief artistes of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden,—Patti, 
Albani, Sembrich, Nicolini, Cotogni, and others. 
—-The French Musical Festival and Com- 
petitions,.to be held here on the 20th and 21st 
of June, are exciting much interest. Mr. 
H. H. Statham’s Organ Recitals are given in 
the Hall every Sunday afternoon, commencing 
at four o’clock, and are attended by large num- 
bers of persons. We may add that the Fine 
Art Exhibition here is open daily. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors.—Ai the Midland 
district meeting, to be held at Goole, on Satur- 
day, the 17th of June, the following will be in- 
spected :—The North-Eastern Railway hydraulic 
swing bridge over the River Ouse; the hydraulic 
coal-boat lifts; the new docks of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation, in course of construction. 
The following papers will be read and dis- 
cussed :—“ Extraordinary Traffic on Highways 
by Traction Engines, and the Loads they draw,” 
by Mr. J. H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, 
Barnsley; ‘“ Roadways,’ by Mr. James Hall, 
Borough Surveyor, Stockton. 

Wesley Chapel, Walsall.—This chapel has 
been opened, after renovation. Additional 
windows have been put in at the further end 
from the pulpit. The decoration of the build- 
ing has been designed and superintended by Mr. 
S. Loxton, of the Bridge. The painting and 
ornamentation has been the work of Messrs. 
Ash & Newbold, of Birmingham. 

A Moving Bog.—<An Ennis telegram reports 
that some hundreds of acres of bog on the estate 
of Mr. Ralph Wistropp, in East Clare, on the 
afternoon of the 26th ult., commenced moving 
to the south-eastward, carrying before it several 
patches of reclaimed land under cultivation for 
potatoes. Part of the main road to Limerick 
was also destroyed. 


TENDERS 
For the erection of two detached villa residences at 
Honor Oak, 8.E., for Mr. E. P. Trenchard. Mr. W. H. 
Jervis, architect :— 
Contract No. 2. 


Redman (accepted) ..............scccceeees £2,150 0 0 


For the erection of studio, tower, &c., to villa residence, 
Dulwich, for Mr. J. Henderson. Mr. R. Peters, archi- 
tect, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street :— 

J. Burchell (accepted). 




















For the erection of verandah, boundary fences, and 
me gates, to villa residence, Finchley, for Mr. W. T. 
ippie. Mr, R. Peters, architect, Wool Exchange :— 
T. Ennor Julian & Co, (accepted). 


For the erection of a Baptist chapel at St. Mellons, near 
Cardiff. Rev. E. Roberts, architect, Pontypridd :— 





T, Losgit, COMaMns,..wiscicosasssoasesbnee 1,800 0 0 
Job Thomas, Cardiff ........0..c....s0000 1,700 0 O 
EX, DOOR, CONE aici ccecccvvessersentas 1,680 0 0 
We Dinca AGO, oss oie cde Geass 1,624 0 O 
C. Shephard, Cardiff ...................+ 1,585 0 0 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff (accepted) ... 1,585 0 0 





For redecoration, alterations, and additions at No. 12, 
Fitzroy-square (the new vicarage of the parish of St. 
John, Fitzroy-square), for the Rev. J. J. Coxhead, M.A. 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect :— 


MMOD ace occ neceasacucavsrncsccseorasicieant £735 
WWIII Goickancccgas dachacapnqstdotecsdddencucne 664 
I iyo csc sanacecanthcscsessnapencuntaeerss 617 
Te IM so nis dae ccancecncion eines tae 613 


Battam & Heywood 
M. & M. Fleming, 7, Crown-court, 
Pall-mall (accepted) ................00008 


o esooo 
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For warehouse, &c., Bunhill-row, City, for Mr. W. 
Walker. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, architects. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. Downing :— 


Colle: © GeO: ac sadasecciy<sccdievesesartvabese £9,220 0 O 
WOOD aidccscecticascceetncsestic 8,520 0 O 
GG crises ts css ues ceccccecssccecanesstgheee 8, 0 0 
flap ee RRR So 8,217 0 0 
WHIMAGEND! oe. esccnsivetecchotesmpveddeced 8,181 0 0 
McLachlan & Sons ........s.0:.ccceesseeee 8,174 0 0 
SHY TRCROED %. 5. <SananoodesPannbosesadp 8,156 0 O 
Biren Gy TEMS 5.4.0. dhscoccsbacdscphocusAooas 7,984 0 0 
BaDSy, & BOW oo... cccccccssncccccscceseseccoes 7,854 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...........:.cresccereorses 7,733 0 0 
INDE ciiecssacacciocscsdcntsvatsercascncsaeese 7,547 0 0 
WONGO. kcsdaiesccssasdivscsssaccateovesesteccaves 0 0 
TLQWPOBIOs «94 <ccaceccesasecorgscsssessatestesée 7,515 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence on the Warwick. 
road, Coventry, for Mr. Walter Shakeshaft. Mr. H. W- 
Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry :— 

J, Marriott, Coventry...........scceceee £2,500 0 

J. Worwood, Coventry were 

T. Mayo, Coventry ...........0000+ ace 

C. Haywood,* junior, Coventry ..... at eee 
* Accepted. 


For the erection of a Wesleyan Methodist chapel at 
Coggeshall, Essex. Mr. 8. W. Haughton, architect, East 
Grinstead: Quantities by the architect :— 








H. Gozzett, Woodham Walter £390 0 0 
A. Brown, Braintree ............... pn ; 2 


eeeeeeeeneeeereeeares 





J. Beard, Chappel 
J. Smith, Chipping Hill..................06 79% 0 0 
Gardner & Son, Coggeshall (accepted) 785 0 0 





For the construction of hot-water heating apparatus, 
Joy’s Green Schools, for the Forest of Dean U.D. School 
Board. Mr. Alfred Smith, architect to the Board, Mitchel- 
dean, Gloucestershire. Quantities by the architect :— 


WORT‘, Toman .....concccesose<dtviee ct £236 12 0! 
Geo. Jennings, London .................0008 236 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co., London ......... 168 0 0 
C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham............ 160 0 0 
W. Truswell, Sheffield .............0..c0008 160 0 0 
F 5 Pom, TrenQethics is ecnsaiste ci 008ks..dkinths 156 15 0 
Lea & Son, Runcorn ..,.......cccscsceeeeees 152 0 0 
Jenkins, Leamington ...........scvsceccssees 149 0 0 
Perkins & Sons, London ..........sss00008 148 12 0 
Geo. Kneale, Liverpool ............ccs0eeeee 140 0 0 
J. a Daren is sacs «cise « Le seals 138 12 0 
J. Parkes, Birmingham...................08 133 18 6 
Waters & Arnold, Newport............... 12510 0 
T. Balmforth, Luton .............0.ccescooss 125 0 0 
Bacon & Co. London .................ceeeees 121 6 0 
R. R. Gibbs, Liverpool ..................000 114 6 O 
W. Letheren, Cheltenham................. . 11015 0 
J.S. Leary, Bristol (accepted) ......... 82 0 0! 





For the construction of hot-water heating apparatus 
Steam Mills School, for the Forest of Dean * Schoo 
Board. Mr. Alfred Smith, architect to the Board, 
Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire. Quantities by the archi- 
tect :— 





Geo. Jennings, London 0! 
TD SENOGNGNG,, TOO, 55s ccccccnssccccessaced 2% 0 
Perkins & Son, Regent-square, W.C. 198 16 0 
BET, BAWGRBOO 5c cccncees sk cetinraasceais 174 4 O 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co., London ......... 174 0 0 
Lea & Sons, Runcorm................ce0ee008 166 10 0 
C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham ........, 165 0 0 
W. Truswell, Sheffield ..................... 163 10 O 
J. Fox, Finsbury-square, London ...... 16115 0 
T Ralenferthy, Lato .n..nccccccccceiaconcane 160 0 0 
G. Kneale, Liverpool ..............0ccccessa 150 0 0 
W. Jenkins, Leamington ...............066 149 0 0 
R. R. Gibbs, Liverpool ................0000 148 0 0 
Bacon & Co., Dorset-square, London 145 5 0 
J. Parkes, Birmingham................000+8 143 18 6 
Waters & Arnold, Newport ............... 135 18 0 
W. Letheren, Cheltenham ............... 129 15 O 
J. 8. Leary, Bristol (accepted) j......... 118 0 0! 





Tor pulling down and rebuilding The Cottage Publie 
House, Fulham, for Mr. T. P. Davis. Mr. W. Bradford, 
Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, architect. Quantities 
by Messrs. J. & A. E. Bull, 35, Craven-street, Strand :— 

McLachlan & Co. Clapham ............ £1,150 
Adamson & Son, Putney ............... 
Patman & Fotheringham, Theobalds- 


Aen eRe eee e ener ee eee eee ease ee eee s eee eeeee® ) 


G. H. & A. Bywaters, King-street,W, 997 
Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth* ..... . 984 
* Accepted. 


oomo oo 
eooe oo 





For painting, &c., and repairs to roofs, at the Lambeth 
Workhouse. Mr, T, W. Aldwinckle, architect. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 





Painting, Roofs. 

RERINII sc ccécaianacecnsceacdueuiicde CATA i cc chvcsii £125 | 
RMT ic cecicstartiniixvins tdees 3 ae 10 
PEER Gi iia otaipnnnianneriansen A es 55 
PTI ic cccceotottnadslpdahocbcton 1,924 es... 
SSM, Los... ncacaldnsscctdasse: GAMUOG vedsenins 10 
Carpenter & Poole.............+ DAE inceeseas 48 
SINT ncissacanisiniadhnnaaninciiaslie 5 BOR) cp csaiseie 20 
5 ae 1, See See 30 
NE 6 sasantcvesiiasceusecacased ha 26 
NUNIIIN << cca nsddaniainaasasdensnand iy eee 
CIN a sicncicdacssiiadiciicieaasens 1 eee 30 
Coombe: & S0n........cccccccsscceee eee 28 

RN canvadvinrssvaccsvinecees Pl cecseavee 36 
SPAIN or ccopanamdseles encoun a 2a 
Calne BH GGs) sips ccensasavicctonen 1 | mes 26 
ng en near eb divdinn 52 

REE RE  . eee 45 
Ford & Sons 1,384... 70 
F, Pereira.. 1,196 40 
Stewart ........ 1,178 20 
Garland & Son 1,170 22 
McCarthy... 1,163. 60 
Stevenson .. . 1,143 15 
Chay We Oa ae cccesdeacascacesexsece 1,083 40 








For alterations, &c., 41, Pembury-road, Hackney. Mr. 
John Hamilton, architect :— 


RIE com iccsinthomissmdaninbnardaoanes £338 0 0 
ss cocindcsteekivaladncnntdocuadiocs 326 0 O 
TNO. ecincasssccenhaccacanssedgadabapactataiutn 317 0 0 





For two houses and shops, Marsh-street, Walthamstow. 
Mr. 8. J. Algar, architect :— 


IIE ii o52 2 csicucccngascaticukadacgueca £1,043 0 0 
WR IIORR NONS, occccecaccsccatsasccesasecs 1,085 0 0 
No scccenedeousecesierseccaecaarea 1,000 0 0 
NN cac cats eccidteinitine<Kaumectombep aces 985 0 0 





For the erection of a carriage-shed, stables, &c., in Mare- 
street, Hackney, for the North Metropolitan Tramway 
Company. Mr. G. Hopkins, engineer :— 


UNI oc doccccaactecescectivesccnrescsaoneais £14,970 0 0 
ARO  ccssseseassssecaccstencsacsscnatevense 13,247 0 0 
Oe ccictmiagssgean sais ceaiuadidal 13,229 0 O 
BE PB, WOO icp cccsccococcnssceesoes 12, 00 
Wh MOMENI Ek sa ccccccbapckscafeatsecegeageoohs 12, 0 0 
PUNOMEMEE SrcSdececccstadcceTessesceseveeseces 12,447 0 0 
Gr Te Cee snicrccicectnastnpeiibiantanan 11,975 0 0 
TT, Boyee | .........-.ccccecccosessssccessocees 11,500 0 0 
Atherton & Latta ...........cccccceceeeee 11,355 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwo0d............+00 . 11,1657 0 0 





For the erection of Soho Wharf, Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth (exclusive of chimney-shaft), for Messrs. Crosse & 


Blackwell. Messrs. Roumieu & Aitchison, architects :— 
J. Macey & Sons ........ceesseeseeeeeees £31,824 0 0 
Mowlem, Burt, & Freeman............ 31,495 0 0 
Howard Bro, .....cccecosccsscsoscccecceses 31,180 0 0 
Smith & Co, .4:.:s00sssecsesvececseseeseeveee 81,112 0 0 
Holland & Hannen..............:s00-+000 30,657 0 0 
Longmire & BUrge........0-seccccssevacee 30,390 0 0 
David King & Son (accepted)......... 28,500 0 0 





For the erection of stabling for Messrs. Hopkins & Peggs 
Shoreditch. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, nice OJ ¥ 


J. V. Riddle & Sons .........ccccceesreeeere 300 
Doky BrmHs ooo os cc ccscccscecssccscccceccesece 850 0 0 
W. & F, Croaker .........0000+ ee ee 830 00 
William Shurmur,......sccccsssercssseereee 283 0 O 
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For alterations to the White Swan Hotel, Islington-row, 
Birmingham, for Messrs. A. & J. Henwood. Quantities 
= by the architect, Mr. Bailey, The Bridge, 
W: ahs 


WE De UD oa sivcdsnctessccccseccectenceestt £590 0 0 
J. Wise: & BON 2c .cccccccccosccvscccsvccceoee 519 0 0 
BN sccctecssebesprovsecisccnscburtyssonagey 427 0 0 
EOD. oc 0nsesS00cs sonssecncsccerseocvbenes 415 0 0 
W. Wistance (accepted) ...........cceeee 00 





For the erection of a semi-detached villa residence, 


Sutton-road, Walsall, for Mr. J. R. Cooper. Mr, F. E 
F, Bailey, architect :— 
Ww. Wistance iapepevewbvesterssmavecs¥eouepeaeers £500 0 0 





For the erection of four shops and residences, and a 
detached residence and stabling in Park-street and Marsh- 
street, Walsall, for Mr. H.T. Bell. Quantities supplied 
by the architect, Mr. F. E. F. Bailey :— 


NEE He OUI spe cavessesssoccvesnessecrssett £3,977 0 0 
DSS EE TOOT « «. socccescscrccvccscrcnce 3,920 0 0 
TD ios svi cnc senscssissessdvesersoey 3,913 0 0 
NE Oe PN da cisacisscvccnebsbes Aveusssete 3,793 0 O 
SE ee eer 3,755 0 0 
WOMANS. i. 55s svessscdtvesseccscseseesee 3,620 0 0 
ET MEME. cc bccbesestvctedsvcosccvandeses 3,610 0 0 
Dorsde WRI ..5..05...0000.200.0seeeceeeee 3,600 0 0 
Nc eo oss, .nlilsdecckecsvieros 3,548 0 0 
BI BNI cscs sasecceksacssesnsents sss 3,545 0 0 
PA MNANE, cs cicivesssecveceeresccsssaseeute 3,390 0 0 
Pe NNN Gr. csc bdaenpunsavestevovererees 3,219 3 9 
RP IIIOID. i nsisecastecesasescosescneces 3,150 0 0 
J. Mallin (accepted) .............00c00 3,100 0 0 





For the erection of shops, warehouse, stabling, &., 

Netherton, for Messrs. W. E. & R.G. Walker. Quan- 

—s plied by the architect, Mr. F. E. F. Bailey :— 
at 


Dilvccccdescuauveetastsideresespetesopiete £1,255 0 0 
SNES. Succeonnvishonbousexvebaveias nes vaueuess 1,156 0 0 
PME sss cucpovcpenecanccesssevesisvervanreve¥e 1, 0 0 
PIE OE MODINE, sci, cceccnshencgueenbonseese 1,068 0 0 
UMNO: . ccscconasvnverteisessdesdessuswscce 1,059 0 0 
RUMNIMIN Iec bacundebaabacisuuesGondseseseoreironeb ,038 0 0 
Willetts (accepted) ..............seeesees 1,037 0 0 





For the erection of a manufactory and residence, Marsh- 
street, Walsall, for Messrs. Dewsbury & Angel. Quan- 
ilen. on by the architect, Mr. Bailey :— 


MNO iscib vosvarsssecteasancktbsbestsceses £94117 6 
IONE. cccudaussosinssovcnstsbatetaveusesecrese =e 927 0 0 
PNUD Sic. ss ccrks cab satsucaborersipieeccovepone 877 0 0 
BIE sg oc vache stevepovesssvovstbiseetenbancsvenad 865 0 
BND -sosavessnssnvaevensnedsstepcarboussevevecones 853 0 0 
Adkins (accepted) .........-:sscccsceseeeeees 848 0 0 





For the erection of a semi-detached villa residence, 
Sutton-road, Walsall, for Mr. H. Moseley. Mr. Bailey, 
architect :— 

We. WEAN « .00...00c0isscescerccccrencencesse £782 0 0 


For constructing 9-in. pipe sewer, together with man- 
holes and lamp-holes, Walkden-road, Worsley, for the 
Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary Authority. Quantities sup- 
plied by the Engineer, Mr. John Price :— 

Edmund Bird, Chorlton...... ‘ 
Samuel Cowburn, Hindle ee 
James Oakes, Kearsley (accepted)...... 


For erecting class-rooms =~ | St. John’s Schools, 
Tufton-street, Westminster. r. H. W. Budd, archi- 
tect :— 












Mowlem & Co 0 
Hoare & Son 0 
Shaw 0 
Pemberto 0 
Kin 0 
Lami 0 








For building three shops, Edgware-road, Kilburn, for 
Mr. R. Rose. Mr. Walter Graves, architect :— 
Ward & Lamble (accepted) ............ £2,475 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Grange House, Christ 
Church-road, Streatham, for Mr. T. Bass. Mr. CG. Bell, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Budge. 








es ee 0 0 
EINE = 60 c5ntavcvecnssosee 650 0 0 
PRAIA 58s cst 5essnassissvcicnsessssvesséep 00 
Higgs ....0....-.seesseeesssereesseeneerseonns 0 0 
Smith (accepted) 00 





For eg five houses in Defoe-road, Lower Tooting, 

for the Fourth City Mutual Building and Investment 

Society, 6, Queen-street :— 
EIN coast esccauscassaresvenssseSuainoresessseeh 
T. Watson 
Gorden .... 


£223 10 0 
197 16 0 
165 10 0 









For hy a pair of semi-detached villas at Waltham- 


stow, for Mr. J. Pousty. Mr. Cable, architect :— 
UNION apecicsescaverasissccdvebswacsad £228 0 0 
SEE <i. vn soar eadascelerapcetensseecuureeateesseaee 210 0 0 
H. T. & H. Holloway (accepted) ...... 174 0.0 





For oumaiation six houses at Walthamstow, for Mr. J. 


Pousty. r. Cable, architect :— 
Peacock, Brixton .............0..-.sccsesses £1,560 0 0 
H.T. &H. Holloway,” Lavender Hill 1,476 0 0 
Accepted. 





For alterations at the Atwell Arms, Atwell-road, Peck- 


ham, for Messrs. Watney & Co., 8 Brewery, Pimlico. 
Mr. C. W. Bovis, architect. Quantities by Mr. V. C. 
Bruwn :— 
Mee MER ois cass ynsdasseaponcupoecseecnn £1,457 0 0 
SUNN. ©..." 0 cscesctoseccossnseoeseenonse 1,242 0 0 
LO RSA Ba ee Cine Se 197 0 0 
Ps MUOT vacsccenten|segevssetusacecenttousvens 1,170 0 0 
OUND a- on, cases indages carp sheueentesstees 145 0 0 
Spencer & Co. (accepted) ............... 1,127 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, Bromley, for the 





Rev. R. T. Verrall. Mr. C. Bell, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 

SiG AF ONION. sSocns.ccevcievetessonevsenas £1,645 0 0 
RMN oc. dc caskccbuccvascusadeonsuncopvneeasse® 1,590 0 
MDNR DD 5 issccnascsasccsseneccsnscssnessses 1,427 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood ...............04 1,388 0 0 
NG BOOS on 3 osc cacdcceosepancecsveves 1,299 0 0 
a a8 (reduced estimate)...... 1,150 0 0 

For painting and decorating at the Birmingham Town 


Hall :— 
Ash & Newbold (accepted). 


Accepted contractors for alterations and additions to 
Providence Schools, Sowerby, near Halifax. Mr. T. L. 
Patchett, architect, Halifax :— 

Mason, Bricklayer, and Ironfounder. 

M, Siddall, Sowerby Bridge. 

Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work. 

C. & W. Whiteley, Ripponden, 
Plumber and Glazier. 

J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge. 

Slater and Plasterer. 

J. Robinson, Luddenden Foot, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.—R. P.—H. T. G.—H. T. P.—T. E.—T. W.—W. 8.—W. & L.— 
. L. P.—S. R. L.—H. T. & H. H.—J. R.—J. P.—R. & A.— 
- A.—W. H. J.—M. & oS J. M.—J. W. P.—A. H.— 


.—W. B.—W. G.—F. C.—8. W. H.—H. W. C.—C. Bros.— 
. G. I.—W. J.C. (it is contrary to our custom to admit reviews of 
our reviews).—Architect (we cannot waste time over illegible MS.).— 


W. J. B. (shall appear). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giv 
addresses. . 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under...............- 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Conti , Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “‘ Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 3d. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements.........e.sseeseees 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 





2s. 6d. 
0s. 6d. 


eee eeeeenenes 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied direct trom the Office to residents 


19s, 


in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 
Re to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 


Prepaid. mittances yable 
Publisher, 46, Catherine- t, W. 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Com 
Corsham Down, : be Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Box Ground Stone 
Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone, 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton - sub -Hamdon, Ilminster 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
delivery to any Station, on application to Starie 
& Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub-Hamden, IImin- 














ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 
chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, E.C. _[Apvr. 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODDART & CO. 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 





Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvt. 


J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 











SANITARY 


Liverpool: 51, SOUTH JOHN STREET. 


PAINT COMPANY, 


London: 34, LEADENHALL STREET. 


Proprietors, GRIFFITHS, BERDOE, & CO., Manufacturers of 


PAINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


ENAMEL PAINT.—Ready for use, in all colours, DRIES QUICKLY with a HARD GLAZED SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN, Two Coats equal two of ordinary 


Paint and two of Varnish. 


VARNISHES of all kinds, in highest perfection, and thoroughly matured. Brilliant, quick, and hard drying. 
SILICATE DISTEMPER.—A Water Paint in all colours, forming a most durable, economical, and effective wall-covering and substitute for wall- 


papers. 
PETRIFYING LIQUID for Curing Damp Walls.—It effectually prevents penetration of rain, and is a cheap and most effective substitute 


for OIL PAINT. 
and prevents decay. 


GRIFFITHS’S PATENT WHITE, the only Reliable Substitute for White Lead and Oxide of Zine. 
power, colour, durability, permanence, economy. Applicable for every purpose for which WHITE LEAD is used, quite 


It renders all kinds of Brick, Cement, Stucco, Wood, &c., perfectly Non-Absorbent and Impervious 


to Damp, and arrests 


Superior to them in covering 
unaffected by Gases, does 


not readily BLISTER, ground exceedingly fine, and unites freely with other colours without injuring the most delicate tints. ' 
SILICATE and SANITARY PAINTS in all colours, for House, Ship, and general use, internal or external. INon-Poisonous, Brilliant, 


and Durable. Having much greater covering power than ordinary paints, are far more economical in use. Are eq 
unaffected by extremes of temperature, and the 
ermanent. In all respects they are unequatied for every purpose to which ordinary Paint is 


all climates, bein 
Rich, Pure, and 
upon Wood, Iron, Cement, or any other su 





ce. 


resist the action of Sea-air and Water. 


ually effective in 


are exceedingly 
The Colours pplied, whether 











